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FOREWORD 


This  survey  was  made  at  the  request  of  the  Ipswidi  Sdiocd 
Committee.  Its  purpose  was  to  determine  what  the  schools 
might  do  to  meet  the  recreation  needs  of  the  community,  with 
special  reference  to  the  school  children.  As  the  investigation 
progressed  the  larger  aspects  of  the  {m>blem  demamied  attention 
owing  to  their  inter-relatimi  with  most  of  the  free  time  activities 
of  the  people-  Mr.  Knight  has  therefore  included  in  his  report 
some  consideration  of  the  motion  picture  exhibitions,  bowling 
alleysi  pool  aiKl  billiard  nxmis,  and  even  saloons.  He  has  made 
recommendations  concerning  the  organization  of  the  athletic 
activities  of  the  boys  and  young  men ;  suggested  ways  and  means 
of  promoting  and  conducting  neighborhood  meetings  in  the  school 
houses;  and  outlined  plans  for  makii^  the  celebrati<m  of  publk: 
holidays  contribute  to  the  civic  and  social  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity. The  conditions  that  exist  in  Ipswich  and  the  pro- 
cedure recommended  for  meeting  the  recreation  needs  probably 
are  to  a  large  extent  similar  to  those  of  many  other  towns  <rf 
this  size.  Tl^ref<Mie  it  is  hoped  that  this  fcMward  step  by  the 
School  Committee  of  Ipswich  may  not  only  result  in  increased 
efficiency  and  happiness  for  all  its  people,  but  also  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  many  other  communities  to  give  earnest  attention  to  the 
physical  development  of  their  boys  and  girls  and  to  the  right  use 
of  kisure  time  by  all  their  people. 

The  field  work  was  done  between  November  2  and  19,  19 14. 
The  records  and  other  data  are  on  file  at  the  office  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Recreation  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundaticm,  New  York 
City,  and  are  available  for  inspection  and  further  study. 

Lee  F,  Hanmer, 
Mmssdl  Sags  Pommialim 


FACTS  ABOUT  IPSWICH,  MASS. 


Founded  1633 

Total  population  (Census,  1910)   5,777 

Native  whites  2,178 — ^38% 

Native  born  of  foreign  or  mixed  parentage  i,337 — 23% 

Foreign  born  2,251—39% 

Total  assessed  property  valuation  $5490,04147 

Eleven  schod  buildings.  Sdiool  atl^idants   974 

Chief  Industry:  Ipswich  Hosiery  Mill  1200  employees 
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PART  I 


HOW  YOUNG  IPSWICH  PLAYS 

One  oi  B  community's  most  vital  concerns  is  how  its  diildren 

and  youth  spend  their  leisure  time.  Acquiring  information 
upon  this  point  therefore  was  one  of  the  earliest  tasks  under- 
taken by  the  Recreation  Survey.  Two  methods  were  used: 
first,  the  diildren  were  carefully  observed  at  thdr  outdoor  play, 

and  secondi  they  were  asked  certain  definite  questions* 

The  Play  Sounding 

In  the  hour  and  a  half  foUowii^  the  dose  of  adiool  Novemb^ 
10  and  18  careful  observations  were  made  in  all  parts  of  the  town 

at  the  same  time,  by  four  adults  selected  for  the  purpose.  They 
were  instructed  to  look  carefully  through  the  streets,  vacant 
lots,  yards,  parks,  and  idas^;rounds  aiul  nmke  a  aotaticm  of  every 
child  or  young  person  up  to  the  bj^  of  21,  observed.  TTie  in- 
formation sought  was  what  each  one  was  actually  doing,  at  play 
or  otherwise,  and  where  he  was  doing  it.  They  were  also  asked 
'  to  estimate  the  Bgts  of  the  chiklren  observed.  On  Novraib^  6 
a  preliminary  sounding  was  made  by  the  investigator.  Each 
observer  was  assigned  definite  territory  so  as  to  avoid  duplica- 
tion and  all  worked  at  exactly  the  same  time.  The  results  of  these 
'"sounding"  have  been  carefully  tabulated  and  summarized. 

Altogether  696  children,  447  boys  and  249  girls,  were  ob- 
served. Of  the  total  number,  262  or  almost  40  per  cent  of  the 
children  and  young  people  were  doing  nothing.  Especially  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  168  of  the  262  idling  boys  ami  girls  were 
idling  in  groups.  Here  is  where  mischief  usually  starts.  A 
majority  of  those  walking  (203)  were  in  reality  idling.  Fifty- 
six  or  eight  per  cent  of  the  children  were  playing  football  and 
baseball  and  22  or  a  fraction  over  three  per  cent  were  occupied 
with  odier  games.  A  play  life  the  two  diief  features  oi  which 
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PLAT  AND  RECREATION  IN  A  TOWN  OF  60OO 


are  idling  and  walking  indicates  that  the  community  is  not  dis- 
diarging  its  plain  duty  with  respect  to  the  boys  and  girls.  A 

summary  of  the  ways  in  which  all  the  children  observed  were 
occupied  is  seen  in  Diagram  i. 
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DuG»AM  I.— What  696  Childsbn  Wbkb  Seen  Doing  on  Three  Diffbxbnt 
Days  Dusing  tbb  Homt  aud  a  Halt  Aptbe  School,  iPswiCHt  Mass.,  1914. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Ipswich  has  a  wealth  of  yard  space, 
open  lots  and  a  playfield,  more  than  60  per  cent  of  the  children 
ob^rved  were  in  the  streets.  Less  than  20  per  cent  were  seen 
in  yards,  about  12  per  cent  were  in  vacant  lots  and  a  little  over 
six  per  cent,  all  boys,  were  using  the  Athletic  Field.  More  than 
three-fourths  of  all  the  girls  seen  were  observed  on  the  street 
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Stmt       Back       Vacant      Play*  Street       Back       Vacant  Play- 

Yard         Lot       ground  Yard  Lot  groiuid 


BOYS  GIRLS 

Piackam  2. — ViusRB  696  CHnj>BBN  Were  Ssen,  Ifswxch,  Mass.,  1914. 
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These  facts  are  shown  in  Dii^:ram  2.  Three  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  or  51  per  cent  of  all  those  noticed  were  estimated  by  the 


&  I  BL  S 

Diagram  3.— Esiimaisd  Agbs  or  696  CHODSBif  Obsbkvbd,  Ipswich,  Mass., 

1914- 
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HOW  YOUNG  IPSWICH  PLAYS 


observers  to  be  six  and  less  than  1 1  years  of  age,  about  a  fourth  of 
them  were  1 1  years  of  age  and  over,  and  187  or  26.9  per  cent  were 
under  six  (Diagram  3).  A  further  analysis  of  the  figures 
shows  that  of  the  250  boys  and  105  girls  from  six  to  II  years  of 
age,  128  and  72  respectively  were  seen  in  the  street.  The  most 
astonishing  fact  is  that  of  the  82  girls,  1 1  years  of  age  and  over, 
81  were  observed  in  the  streets  (Diagram  4),  Every  thinking 
parent  will  wonder  why.  Tl^  answer  is  ^mple.  The  streets 
are  more  attractive.  Make  the  playgrounds,  the  school  grounds, 
and  the  home  yards  sufficiently  attractive  to  compete  success- 
fully with  the  street. 

Gambs  the  Children  Play 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  school  officials  and  teachers,  the 
investigator  was  permitted  to  go  into  the  class  room  and  obtain 
information  directly  from  the  children.  The  pupils  in  the  four 
upper  elementary  sdiool  grades  were  askidd  about  their  play  life 
(see  appendix).  The  first  two  questions  were,  **What  games  do 
you  play?"  and  ''Which  games  do  you  like  the  best?"  The 
answers  received  from  the  153  boys  and  158  girls  who  were  at 
sdiooi  that  day  have  been  carefully  studkd.  Nineteen  diffemt 
games  were  mentioned  by  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  boys.  But 
only  two  games,  football  and  baseball,  were  mentioned  by  more 
than  half  of  them.  The  girls  made  a  better  showing,  for  10  per 
cent  or  more  of  them  mentioned  some  24  games.  But  two  games, 
Hide  and  Go  Seek  and  Tag,  are  mentioned  by  more  than  half  of 
the  girls  (Diagrams  5  and  6),  These  figures  mean  that  while 
individuals  may  know  quite  a  number  of  different  games,  yet 
in  reaUty  but  few  games  are  played  to  any  extent  by  the  majority 
of  the  youngsters.  These  games  with  tiie  "movies"  are  die 
chief  elements  in  the  play  life  of  the  children.  Evidently  there 
is  great  need  for  popularizing  many  of  the  excellent  games  men- 
tioned by  a  few  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Tradition  and  their  last- 
ing value  are  stiU  keeping  them  alive  but  they  have  not  been 
promoted  and  given  status  as  have  other  games.  It  is  a  ^gnifi- 
cant  fact  that  all  the  games  liked  best  by  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  either  boys  or  girls  require  running,  throwing,  physical  vigor 
and  mental  alotness,  and  other  qualities  that  should  be  culti- 
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Diagram  4 —Where  696  Children  Were  Sbbn  by  Ag&  Groups,  Ipswich, 

Mass.,  1914. 
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vated.  Altogether  too  few  chil<ken  play  these  gaims  to  any 
CKtent.   Wise,  enthusiastic  leadership  is  the  great  need  of  the 
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Diagram  5. — Games  which  153  Boys,  5th-8th  Grades,  Elementary 
Schools,  Play,  and  Number  Mentioning  Each  Game  as  a  Favorite, 
Ipswich,  Mass.,  19 14- 
(The  full  length  of  the  bar  represents  the  total  nund)er  mentkmin^  each 

ganw;  the       blade,  the  number  idudi  nientiooed  die  g 

children  of  Ipswich.    Instruction  and  leadership  in  games  a>uld 

well  be  given  in  connection  with  the  physical  work  of  the  schools 
and  during  the  recess  period.   An  increased  repertoire  of  games, 
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Diagram  6. — Gahbs  wmcB  158  Girls  in  the  5th-8th  Grades,  Elementary 
ScHOtt^,  Plat,  and  Nombsr  Mentioning  Each  Game  as  a  Favobitb. 
(The  full  length  of  the  bar  represents  the  total  number  mentioniiM;  each 

game;  the  tciid  black,  the  niunber  which  meatkm  the  game  as  a  Uvo&c) 
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carefully  cultivated  by  sympathetic  leaders,  and  consdous  stimu- 
lati<m  of  the  use  of  school  grounds  and  the  playfield  after  school 
hours  would  so  enrich  the  play  life  of  the  children  that  fewer  of 
them  would  seek  their  amusement  and  fun  cm  the  street. 

Parties 

An  interesting  side-light  on  the  slight  attention  paid  by  the 
home  to  the  play  life  of  the  children  is  seen  in  the  r^xnts  <m  the 
parties  which  children  have.  Informaticm  conoemii^  parties 
was  received  from  147  of  the  153  boys  and  156  of  the  158  girls. 
One  hundred  boys  had  had  no  parties  for  their  own  friends  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  24  had  one  party  and  11  entertained  twice. 
Twelve  held  nuMe  than  two  parties.  A  total  of  95  parties  was 
reported.  The  giris  had  been  hostesses  more  frequently  than 
the  boys,  32  reporting  one  party,  14  two  parties,  and  21  more  than 
two  parties  during  the  past  year.  Eighty-eight  girls  reported  no 
parties.  Twenty-one  girls  had  72  of  all  the  parties.  One  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  parties  were  held  in  all  by  the  giris. 

What  High  School  Students  Actually  Do 
In  a  questionnaire  which  the  High  School  students  filled  out, 
they  were  asked:  "What  kinds  of  athletics  or  physical  training 
do  you  engage  in?"  and  "How  many  hours  per  week  do  you  de- 
vote to  such  activities?"  Answers  were  received  from  loi  girls 
and  78  boys.  The  only  activity  mentioned  by  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  gurls  was  walking.  A  laiige  proportion  of  this  walk- 
ing was  done  not  for  exadae  or  recreation  but  inddental  to 
going  to  and  coming  from  school.  A  tramp  over  the  hills  or 
along  country  roads  for  the  pure  joy  of  it  is  exercise  of  the  pleas- 
antest  kind :  walking  to  school  or  on  errands  has  httle  le-cceative 
value.  In  some  instances  the  activity  reported  as  walking  was, 
without  doubt,  nothing  more  than  idle  sauntering  along  the 
street  in  search  of  adventure.  Next  in  order  comes  the  group  of 
activities  which  for  want  of  a  better  term  are  called  physical 
training,  including  formal  gynmastics  or  apparatus  work  of  any 
kind.  Of  the  42  girls  who  mentioned  these,  31  were  in  the  first 
year  of  High  School  and  the  reference  was  obviously  to  the  two 
periods  per  week  which  are  compulsory.   A  glance  at  the  table 


PLAY  AND  lUSatEATION  IN  A  TOWN  OF  6OOO 

(Table  A)  shows  but  five  activities  in  which  more  than  10  per 
cent  <rf  the  girls  take  part.   Nine  girls  said  that  they  participated 

in  no  such  activity,  39  girls  mentioned  but  one,  and  24  girls  men- 
tioned two.  Over  70  per  cent  of  the  High  School  girls  engage  as  a 
general  rule  in  not  more  than  two  fcums  of  physical  ea^rciae. 
According  to  their  own  statements,  the  average  time  devoted  to 
such  activities  is  a  trifle  over  five  hours  per  week,  less  than  one 
hour  per  day.    More  than  one-third  of  the  girls  (36)  spend  less 


TABLE  A.  ACnVITIBS  MENTIONED  BT  lOI  mCB  SCHOOL  (HBLS. 

IPSWICH,  MASS.,  I914 


Activity 


Per  cent  of  girls 
mentioning  each 
activity 


Walking 
Phydcal  training 
Basketball 
Coasting  and  akating 

Swimming 
Baseball 

Boating,  rowing,  canoe- 
ing, sailing,  etc 

Football 
Bowling 

Horseback  riding 

Hunting 

Nutting 

Bicycle  riding 

R<^er  skating 

Croquet 

Tennis 

Wheeling  baby 
Sewii^  and  cooking 


64 
42 
38 
21 

X9 
7 

6 
6 

5 
5 

3 

2 

2 


than  30  minutes  a  day  in  the  develofmient  of  physical  vigor.  It 
is  very  noticeable  that  as  the  girls  grow  older  they  spend  less 
time  and  indulge  in  fewer  forms  of  pliysical  exercise. 

The  High  School  boys  make  a  better  showing.  The  78  boys 
mentioned  23  activities.  But  om  game,  football,  was  mentioned 
by  mcwre  than  one-half  the  bo3rs.  Baseball  and  hunting  were  the 
next  most  popular  activities.  Nine  different  games  and  ac- 
tivities were  mentioned  by  10  per  cent  or  more  of  the  boys. 
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Seven  of  the  78  boys  claimed  no  form  of  athletic  activity,  32 

mentioned  only  one,  and  9  boys  engaged  in  two,  a  total  of  48  or 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  boys.  Although  the  boys  averaged  a 
little  over  eight  hours  per  week  devoted  to  physical  exercise, 
over  half  put  in  less  than  one  hour  per  day.   These  facts  indicate 

that  the  habit  of  daily  care  of  the  physique  is  lacking.    The  boys, 


TABLE   B.  ACTIVITIES   MENTIONED   BY   78   BIGEL   SCHOOL  BOYS. 

IFSWICH,  MASS.,  I914 


Per  cent  of  boys 

Activity 

mentioning  each 

activity 

Football  56 

Baseball  37 

Hunting  24 

Track  and  field  athletics  23 

Walking  23 

Swimming  19 

Coasting  and  skating  17 

Hockey  13 

Gymnastics  zo 

Basketball  9 

Boating,  sailing,  etc.  8 

Fishing  6 

Bicycle  ridiiig  4 

Tennis  3 

Camping  3 

Farming  3 

Wrestling  3 

Bowling  and  pool  3 

Haying  i 

Cricket  i 

Horseback  riding  i 

Manual  training  x 

Aquiplaning  x 


as  well  as  the  girls,  spend  less  time  and  engage  in  fewer  forms  of 
exercise  as  they  grow  older.  Table  B  summarizes  all  the  answers 
received  from  the  boys. 

The  H^h  School  pufnls  were  questimied  concerning  their 
amusements  and  social  activitfes.  Table  C  summarizes  their 
answers. 

Every  progressive  High  School  today  encourages  the  use  of  the 
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building  by  the  students.  Literary,  debating,  musical,  dramatic, 
and  other  f <Mins  oi  stiuient  oif^anization  which  t^id  to  develop 
latent  talents  and  mental  and  physical  ability,  receive  the  hearty 

approval  of  the  teachers  and  parents.    Where  there  are  sufficient 

TABLE  C.  AMUSEMENTS  REPORTED  BY  1 79  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS. 

IPSWICH,  MASS.,  I9I4 

Answers  IUceived  erom  78  loi 

Boys  Girls 

During  First  Eight  Weeks  of  SCBOOL  Tbbx 

Motion  Picture  Shows 

Students  who  attended  69  84 

Total  number  of  attendances  510  550 

Average  number  of  attendances  per  week  per  in- 
dividual attending  1,23  1.08 
Number  of  students  who  attoided  once  a  week  or 

oftenar  30  3a 

Attendances  of  students  with  monber  of  femily         183  263 
Attendances  <rf  students  akne  or  with  some  one  not  a 

member  of  the  family  337  388 

Students  over  half  of  whose  attendanocs  woe  with 

member  of  family  x6  38 

Students  over  half  of  whose  attendances  were  akme 

or  with  some  <me  vast  a  member  of  iamUy  48  41 

Dances 

Students  who  attended  36  50 

Attendances  at  private  houses  13  38 

Attendances  at  public  hall  63  97 

Ck$trck  Entertainments y  Socials,  etc. 

Studmts  who  attended  37  68 

Numb^  of  attendances  63  343 

During  Past  Year 

Students  in  whose  homes  parties  for  yoimg  people 

were  held  33  50 

Total  number  of  parties  85  147 

Students  who  attended  motion  lectures  or  tl^atre 

outside  of  Ipswich  46  73 

Number  of  attenda&i^  318  371 

facilities  the  social  events  of  the  school  are  held  in  the  building. 
The  Manning  High  School  is  singularly  lacking  in  this  respect. 
Tli^  b  no  glee  club  to  encourage  good  music,  no  debating  soci- 
ety to  develop  in  boys  and  g^rls  quickness  of  thought,  logical 
argument  and  self-control.    The  school  is  neglecting  one  of  its 
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finest  opportunities  to  enrich  the  lives  of  the  students.  Last 

year  High  School  dances  were  prohibited  and  the  ''Secret  Society 
of  General  Leisure"  was  formed  among  the  students  to  organize 
dances  outside  of  school.  Most  ccmimunitks  prefer  to  have 
these  dances  of  the  boys  and  girls  under  the  sympathetic  super* 
vision  of  parents  and  teachers.  We  understand  that  the  custom 
of  High  School  dances  is  to  be  resumed  this  year.  Some  atten- 
tion might  well  be  paid  to  the  oiganization  and  helpful  super- 
vision of  literary,  mwsical  and  dramatic  societies. 
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Diagram  7. — Frequency  of  Attendance  at  Motion  Picture  Shows  by 
127  Boys*  w  thb  5TH-8th  Gkadbs,  Elementary  Schools,  Ipswich, 
Mass.|  1914. 

The  "Movies" 

The  children  in  the  5th-8th  grades,  elementary  schools,  were 
questioned  as  to  the  frequency  of  their  attendance  at  motion  pic- 
ture shows.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  the  311  boys  and 
girls  attend  the  motion  pictures.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  boys 
and  55  per  cent  of  the  girls  go  once  a  week  or  oftener  (Diagrams  7 
and  8).  The  247  boys  and  girls  who  go  once  a  month  or  oftener 
attend  a  grand  total  of  about  1,500  pefformances  per  month. 

♦  Twdtty-one  boys  said  they  weot  leas  than  once  a  month,  three  never  go, 
and  two  <fid  not  report. 
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It  is  obvious  that  the  motion  pictures  form  one  of  the  chief  amuse* 

ments  of  the  school  children.  Attendance  at  motion  pictures  or 
theatres  outside  of  Ipswich  is  only  occasional,  usually  incidental 
to  a  shopping  trip  with  their  parents.  Forty-four  boys  said  that 
they  went  to  the  "movies"  alone,  61  with  friends  or  chums,  and 
69  with  some  member  of  thdr  family.  Some  of  the  children  said 
they  went  sometimes  alone  and  sometimes  with  chums  or  parents 
whkh  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in  these  figures.   Only  11 
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DiAOAH  8. — ^Frequency  op  Attendance  at  Motion  Pictitrb  ^ows  bt  xao 
Gna3*  IN  tbb  stshSth  Grades,  Elbmbhtaet  Schools,  Ifswicb, 
Mass.,  1914. 

of  the  girb  go  alone,  46  go  with  their  chums,  and  109  are  accom- 
panied by  some  member  d  their  family. 

The  motion  picture  must  tell  its  story  to  the  eye  alone.  The 
loss  of  the  spoken  word  must  be  balanced  by  stimulating  the 
imagination.  Frequently  the  sus^tions  are  not  of  a  whole- 
sosae  character  and  are  open  to  diffoent  interpretaticms  by 
different  people.  Here  lies  the  real  danger  in  motion  pictures- 
Most  communities  realize  this  and  are  taking  steps  to  prevent 
the  exhibition  of  sus^^tive  and  salacious  films.   The  motion 

*  Twenty-three  girls  said  they  went  less  than  once  per  iiK»iith»  ei|^  go  Imt 
did  not  state  Inqiieiicy,  five  never  go,  and  two  did  not 
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picture  show  audiences  lil»  the  unusual  and  unexpected,  excite- 
ment and  sensation.  The  popularity  of  "The  Perils  of  Pauline" 
in  Ipswich  illustrates  this  fact.  On  an  advertising  leaflet  handed 
out  in  the  local  Opera  House  is  this  statement : 

"There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  sensational  predicaments 
in  whidi  Pauline  is  placed  by  the  men  who  are  after  her  fortune. 
They  are  so  resourceful  in  their  villainy  and  have  schemes  to 
meet  almost  any  situation.  This  episode  will  keep  you  on  the 
edge  of  your  seat  right  up  to  the  last  picture.  It  certainly  is 
full  of  thrills."  After  seeing  the  fihn  referred  to,  we  frankly 
admit  the  absolute  truthfulness  of  the  above  statement.  There 
indeed  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the  sensational  stunts  invented  by 
film  producers  for  the  consumption  of  eager,  open-eyed  boys  and 
girls.  It  is  not  surprisii^  that  in  answer  to  the  question  "What 
kinds  of  motion  pictures  do  you  like  best?"  69  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  52  per  cent  of  the  girls  voted  for  those  subjects  wliich 
are  readily  classified  as  thrillers."  Compare  this  with  the  fact 
that  but  5  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  3  per  cent  of  the  j;irl8  aum^ 
tioned  films  that  could  be  da^afied  as  educati<mal. 

The  kinds  of  motion  pictures  which  the  Ipswich  boys  and  gills 
like  best  are  shown  in  Diagram  9. 

Here  is  food  for  serious  thought  on  the  part  of  parents  and 
those  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  community*  The  human 
appetite  if  constantly  fed  with  spicy  and  highly  seasoned  food 
will  soon  be  satisfied  with  nothing  else.  The  boy  whose  mind  is 
constantly  fed  on  Indians  and  cowboys,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
cunning  detectives  and  deeds  oi  imp068U>le  heroes,  will  ultimatdy 
lose  all  capacity  for  enjoying  anything  else.  The  movie  habit 
carried  to  the  extreme  destroys  initiative,  kills  inventiveness  and 
leaves  one  with  a  mental  appetite  so  jaded  with  sensationalism 
that  die  actualities  of  life  ue  distasteful  and  the  possibilitiM  Ux 
happy  useful  living  are  serioudy  limited. 

Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  nickel  novel  with  its  lurid  cover 
and  blood  and  thunder"  contents  was  the  horror  of  all  thinking 
parents*  But  Dead-eye  Dick  never  killed  so  many  Indians  in 
a  wh<4e  novel  as  tiie  cowboy  heroes  of  the  motion  {Mcture  studio 
can  cause  to  "bite  the  dust"  in  a  30-minute  reel.  Nick  Carter 
never  made  such  astonishing  deductions,  such  brilliant  captures, 
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Diagram  9. — The  Kinds  of  Moving  Pictures  the  Children  in  the  5th- 
8th  Grades,  ELEMENXAity  Schools,  Like  Best.  Ipswich,  Mass., 
1914. 
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nor  enjoyed  so  many  narrow  escapes,  in  150  ps^^of  lo-centread* 

ing,  as  the  moving  picture  '*detectuf "  does  in  20  minutes  of  canned 
adventure.  The  nickel  novel  has  been  displaced  by  the  ''thrill- 
ing" moving  picture. 

The  effect  of  bve  for  sensation  fostered  by  the  movie  has  al- 
ready been  seen  in  the  big  cities.  The  records  of  many  Juvenile 
Courts  will  show  case  after  case  of  boys  whose  crime  consisted  of 
working  out  in  their  own  play  the  adventures  of  their  favorite 
movii^  picture  hem.  Occasionally  it  is  reported  to  the  Ipswich 
police  that  boys  have  broken  into  some  camp  or  unoccupied  house. 
How  often  is  this  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  boys  living  over 
again  in  their  play  some  adventure  seen  in  the  moving  pictures? 
Let  the  boys  and  girls  have  real  adventures  in  the  great  out-of- 
doors,  let  them  accomplish  feats  of  strengdi  and  endurance  in  the 
friendly  competition  of  the  athletic  field,  see  to  it  that  they  live 
their  own  lives  and  not  the  lives  of  super-heroes  and  stage  adven- 
turesses. A  boy  develops  moral  courage  through  vigorous, 
wholesome  play,  a  girl  leams  to  be  sympathetic  by  learning  to 
respect  the  rights  and  feelings  of  her  plajmaates.  The  sight  of 
moral  victories  in  the  movies  has  a  certain  positive  value,  but 
watching  deeds  of  courage  does  not  exercise  moral  character  any 
mme  than  watching  a  strcHi^  man  lift  a  heavy  weight  exercises 
muscle.  Moving  pictures  of  the  right  kind,  however,  have  a  dis- 
tinct value  which  should  be  conserved.  Every  community  may 
have  pictures  of  this  type  if  it  so  wills. 

The  results  of  the  motion  (»cture  habit  are  felt  throughout 
Ipswich.  "This  town  has  the  ten-cent  habit."  ''It  won't 
spend  a  quarter  for  a  real  play. "  "  It  is  impossible  to  make  good 
music  or  a  lecture  course  pay  expenses."  Such  remarks  from 
sane  and  conservative  men  are  significant.  No  doubt  the  eco- 
nomic element  enters  in.  A  father  hesitates  to  spend  $1.50  to 
take  his  family  to  a  lecture  when  they  can  go  to  the  movies  for 
30  cents.  But  Ipswich  is  neither  poor  nor  close  fisted.  Has  not 
the  fact  that  the  movies  are  sure  to  be  exciting,  while  the  lecture 
may  be  instructive  but  dull  have  something  to  do  with  it?  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Ipswich  have  lost  c£q>acity  fm 
the  enjoyment  of  cultural  entertainment  nor  the  ability  to  amuse 
themselves.    We  wish  to  call  serious  attention  to  this  question: 
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If  the  motion  picture  has  gained  such  popularity  and  influence 
over  &e  adult  population  who  did  not  have  it  in  early  years, 
what  will  be  the  result  in  the  next  generation? 

In  fairness  to  the  manager  of  the  local  theatre  it  should  be  said 
that  he  provides  the  pictures  which  the  community  demands. 
The  moving  picture  business  b  so  oi%;anized  that  he  purchases 
so  much  service  of  a  given  type  per  week. 

The  Moral  Significance  of  Play 

Wwk  and  play  are  vital  elements  in  the  life  of  young  and  old. 
But  play  has  a  special  moral  significance  to  childhood.  Boys 

and  girls  live  to  play  and  through  their  play  the  future  citizen 
is  moulded.  The  importance  of  team  work  is  learned  on  the 
football  field  far  better  than  in  bo<^«  On  the  starting  line 
waiting  for  the  gun  that  sends  him  on  a  race,  a  boy  gains  self* 
control.  Before  the  race  is  over  he  will  have  had  a  lesson  in 
courage  and  perseverance  that  will  make  a  lasting  impression 
on  his  character.  In  th^  {day  boys  and  girls  are  constantly 
meeting  the  temptation  to  dieat  or  take  unfair  advantage.  A 
victory  over  dishonesty  in  play  builds  character  that  will  win  a 
victory  over  dishonesty  in  business  or  politics.  We  respect  and 
admire  a  good  loser,  or  what  is  mom  impmtant,  a  good  winner. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Cabot.  ''The  essence  <A  good  sport,  obedience 
to  rules,  ability  to  be  a  modest  winner  and  cheerful  loser,  is 
also  the  essence  of  self-government,  good  service,  and  spiritual 
growth. "  Where  can  these  traits  be  developed  better  than  on  a 
play  field? 

To  the  child,  play  is  the  serious  business  of  life.  It  is  of  first 
importance.  He  is  obliged  to  go  to  school.  When  he  is  free  his 
own  individuality  comes  to  the  surface.  Here  he  begins  to 
realize  his  arabition8«  his  boyish  ideab.  One  day  he  is  a  robber 
dikftain,  the  next,  "  Broncho  Billy. "  Thinking  men  and  women 
of  late  years  have  recognized  the  vital  significance  of  right  play, 
of  play  that  builds  strength  and  character.  With  this  has  come 
a  realizaticm  oi  the  evil  of  wrong  play,  of  the  misery,  crime  and 
vice  due  to  wrong  ideals  learned  in  early  life.  In  looking  for  a 
way  to  cure  the  evil  two  facts  stand  out:  first,  a  community 
through  its  schools  has  direct  control  over  a  considerable  part 
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of  the  time  of  the  boys  and  girls;  second,  in  its  school  property, 
both  buildings  and  yards,  it  already  owns  part  of  the  necessary 
equipment  fcwr  conducting  a  community  recreation  program, 
liirough  these  means  a  town  can  to  a  lai^  extent  direct  the  use 
of  leisure  time,  and  not  only  oflfer  opportunities  for  wholesome 
play  to  its  childhood  and  youth,  but  also  serve  in  a  larger  way 
the  needs  of  the  whole  community. 

Summary  of  Part  I 

1.  Play  sounding  showed: 

696  children  observed. 
40  per  cent  idling. 
30  per  cent  walking. 
15  per  cent  playing  games. 
60  per  cent  m  the  street. 

6  per  cent  (all  boys)  on  playgrounds  and  Athletic  Field. 
75  per  cent  of  all  f^rls  seen,  in  street. 

2.  Activities,  elementary  school  children  (5th-8th  grades). 

But  four  games,  Football,  Baseball,  Hide  and  Go  Seek, 
and  Tag,  were  mentioned  as  games  which  they  played  by 
more  than  half  of  the  boys  and  girls.  Ten  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  boys  mentioned  19  different  games;  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  girls  mentioned  24  games. 

3.  Activities,  High  School  students. 

But  five  activities  for  exercise  and  physical  development 
mentioned  by  lo  per  cent  or  more  of  the  girls.  About  five 
hours  per  week  average  time  devoted  to  these  activities. 
One-third  of  the  girls  spend  less  than  30  minutes  per  day. 

Ten  per  cent  or  more  of  the  boys  mentioned  23  activities 
and  averaged  eight  hours  per  week  devoted  to  them. 

Over  70  per  cent  of  the  girls  and  60  per  cent  of  the  boys 
indulge  in  two  or  less  forms  of  physical  training  and  exercise. 

4.  High  School  students  report    movies"  and  dances,  as  chief 
amusements. 

5.  Motion  Pictures. 

Sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  55  per  cent  of  the  girls 
in  four  upper  grades,  elementary  schools,  attend  the  motion 
pictures  once  per  week  or  oftener.  Sixty-nine  per  cent  of 
the  boys  and  52  per  cent  of  the  girls  voted  for  "thrillers"  as 
favorite  kind  of  motion  pictures. 

6.  The  moral  value  of  play. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

The  people  of  Ipswich  have  invested  $70,000  in  school  prop- 
erty and  have  recently  voted  to  add  $45,000  more.  They  have 
appropriated  more  than  $35,000  for  maintenance  during  the 
coming  year.  They  expect  their  children  to  be  fitted  by  the 
schools  to  maintain  positions  of  usefulness  in  the  community. 
It  therefore  becomes  the  duty  of  the  schools  to  give  the  boys  and 
girls  every  possible  advantage,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  to 
reach  the  mark  of  greatest  efficiency. 

The  science  of  education  has  made  great  strides  during  the 
last  few  decades.  No  longer  does  the  teaching  of  the  three  R's 
limit  the  function  of  the  public  school.  Education  is  for  the 
whole  man.  And  physical  vigor  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  success- 
ful manhood  as  mental  acuteness.  The  school  must  return 
greater  and  greater  dividends  to  the  community  which  supports 
it,  dividends  not  payable  in  cash  to  the  citizens  of  today  but 
payable  in  terms  of  mental,  physical,  and  moral  strength  to  the 
citizens  of  tomorrow. 

The  FotJiiTH  R 

The  right  to  physical  vigor  is  a  fourth  R  in  progressive  school 
systems.  Boys  and  girls  must  have  physical  strength  if  full 
advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  theu-  educational  opportunities.  For 
this  reason  we  find  schools  providing  food  for  poorly  nourished 
children.  We  have  medical  inspection  to  see  that  no  diseased 
condition  retards  school  progress.  School  is  childhood's  work. 
School  attendance  is  compulsory  by  law.  Because  society  makes 
this  demand  it  must  make  it  its  business  to  see  that  the  child 
does  not  suffer  physical  harm  but  gains  physical  stamina,  the 
first  condition  of  mental  strength. 
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Tbb  Athletic  Badcs  Test 

With  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  well  the  schools  were  meeting 
this  obligation  to  develop  physical  vigor,  the  boys  in  the  5th, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  grades  of  the  elementary  scho(^  were  givra  tiie 
Athletic  Badge  Test.  The  Athletic  Badge  Test  consists  of  three 
sets  of  standards  of  increasing  difficulty,  in  three  different  kinds 
of  physical  activity  in  which  boys  naturally  indulge:  running, 
jumph^,  aiKi  the  pull  up  or  chinning.  After  studying  the 
records  made  by  thousands  of  boys  in  these  events,  certain 
standards  have  been  set  to  which  the  average  normal  boy  ought 
to  attain.   The  standards  are  as  follows: 

Ckss  A 

60  yard  dash  8|  seconds 

Standing  broad  jump  5  ft.  9  in. 

Chinning  4  times 

Class  B 

60  yard  dash  8  seconds 

Standing  broad  jump  6  ft.  6  in. 

Chinning  6  times 

The  Class  A  standards  are  for  the  younger  boys,  those  usually 
found  m  the  5th  and  6th  grades;  Class  B  for  oida:  bo)^  those 
in  the  7th  and  8th  grades. 

dassC 

220  yard  dash  28  seconds 

Running  high  jump  4  ft.  4  in. 

Ounning  9  timiCB 

Class  C  standards  are  for  boys  of  High  School  age.  In  these 
tests,  the  standard  does  not  represent  p&decdoa  but  merely  a 
"passing  mark."   Not  t»  attain  this  pasdng  mark  is  failure. 

The  standard  in  these  events  corresponds  to  the  60  or  70  per 
cent  which  is  the  passing  mark  in  an  academic  study.  The  tests 
determine  not  only  ncMinal  strength  but  also  ability  to  use  and 
control  strength.  Hib  is  the  goal  of  all  physical  traimi^.  If 
a  boy  can  neither  use  nor  control  his  body  to  a  reasonable  degree, 
a  vital  element  in  his  equipment  for  future  usefulness  is  lacking. 
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These  tests  are  being  used  in  the  public  schools  of  hundreds  of 
cities  and  towns  throughout  the  United  States.  They  have  been 
accepted  as  fair  tests  wherever  used.  The  inability  of  any  large 
proportion  of  the  boys  of  a  community  to  meet  these  require- 
ments shows  first,  the  lack  of  physical  t  raining  either  at  home  or 
in  school,  and  second,  the  real  need  for  just  such  training. 

Only  one  of  the  172  Ipswich  boys  was  able  to  fulfill  the  three 
simple  requirements.  Twelve  boys  qualified  in  two  of  the  tests, 
46  boys  passed  one  test  but  failed  in  the  other  two.  Sixty-six 
per  cent  or  113  boys  failed  to  measure  up  even  to  the  lowest 
passing  mark  in  any  of  the  events.  These  facts  are  important. 
They  are  of  importance  because  the  School  Committee  of  Ipswich, 
like  the  school  committees  of  the  other  progressive  towns  of  the 
Commonwealth,  are  seeking  for  the  boys  and  girls  in  their  charge 
three  thins^^-^intellectual  strength,  phydcal  vigor,  and  voca- 
tional efficiency.    These  tests  are  measures  of  attainment  in  the 

second  of  these  three  objects.  They  are  measures  of  physical 
vigor. 

The  examination  of  the  Ipswich  bo^  showed  that  they  are 
far  below  these  standards.  In  the  Standing  Broad  Jump  the 
average  performances  were : 

8th  grade  5  ft.  8  in. 

7th  grade  5  ft.  2  in. 

6th  grade  5  ft.  3  in. 

5th  grade  4  ft.  8  in. 

Even  this  unsatisfactory  record  is  better  than  that  in  either 
of  the  other  events.  Although  the  average  for  die  8th  grade  is 
almost  up  to  the  Class  A  passing  mark,  it  should  in  fairness  be 
compared  with  the  Class  B  passing  mark,  as  that  is  the  mark 
to  which  boys  of  this  group  ought  to  attain.  The  7th  grade's 
record  is  far  below  even  the  standard  that  normal  5th  grade  boys 
should  reach.  The  average  performances  of  the  8th  and  7th 
grades  are  from  10  to  16  inches  below  the  standard,  and  the  6th 
and  5th  grades  are  from  6  to  13  inches  lower  than  they  should 
be.  This  is  specially  significant  as  it  indicates  that  as  the  boys 
grow  older  they  are  falling  farther  and  farther  below  the  normal 
standard  (Diagram  10). 
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The  average  perfcmnances  of  tiie  several  grades  in  the  60  Yard 


Dash  were: 


8th  grade 
7th  grade 
6th  grade 
5th  grade 


10  seconds 
XI  seconds 
seconds 
xot  seconds 


The  8th  and  7th  grades  are  2  and  3  seconds  respectively  below 

the  passing  mark;  the  6th  and  5th  grades  are  i|  and  2^  seconds 
below  standard.    In  order  to  express  these  facts  in  the  form  of  a 


AVERAGE  PKHSUKUAKCI 


ATZHAGC  PCHIOKUilKCE 


AVERAGX  FIEIOKUA23CE 


Athlbtic  Badgb  Tbst.  Jrairara  PBBvmMANCB  or  173 
GMMxms,  Elbmbntakt  ScHO0ts»  Ipswich*  Mass^ 


Diagram  xo. 
Boys, 

1914* 


diagram  comparable  with  those  for  the  Jump  and  Pull  Up  it  is 

necessary  to  consider  the  results  in  the  dash  in  terms  of  rate  of 
speed  per  second  rather  than  the  record  for  the  entire  distance 
run  (Diagram  ii).  The  showing  in  this  event  further  sub- 
stantiates the  ocmdusirais  drawn  horn  die  reowds  made  in  die 
Jump. 

The  most  surprising  feature  of  the  tests  and  one  that  should 
be  a  matter  of  concern  to  every  father  and  every  mother  in 
Ipswicht  was  the  pwf<»rmance  of  the  Ipswich  bo^  in  the  Pull  Up* 
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The  averages  vf&ei 

8th  grade 
7  th  grade 
6th  grade 
5th  grade 


3.6  times 

2.0  tunes 

2.1  times 
Z.6  times 


These  performances  are  from  K  to  K  of  what  the  boys  ou^t 
to  do  ncnnially.  Thirty-one  or  18  per  cent  of  the  boys  could  chin 
themselves  only  once,  and  39  or  23  per  cent  of  all  those  tested 


1 


Diagram  ii— Athletic  Badge  Test.    Running.  Performance  of  172 
Boys,  5th-8th  Grades,  Elementary  Schools,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  1914. 

(The  results  are  given  in  terms  of  rate  of  speed  per  aecood.) 


could  not  do  it  at  all.  This  indicates  a  lack  of  development  and 
ability  to  use  arm,  shoulder  and  abdominal  muscles  (Diagram 
12). 

The  High  School  boys  when  tested  by  the  Class  C  standard 
were  also  found  to  be  below  the  mark.  Of  the  75  boys  who  tried 
the  test,  not  one  was  able  to  qualify  in  all  three  events,  only  one 
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in  two  of  the  events,  and  but  16  in  even  one  event.  Fif ty-eight 
boys  or  77  per  cent  were  unable  to  pass  in  any  test  whatever. 
Fourteen  boys  qualified  in  the  Pull  Up,  four  in  the  Jump,  and  one 
almost  finished  the  Run  within  the  required  time.  An  allow* 
ance  of  two  seconds  was  made  in  tl^  Run  in  order  to  overoome 
any  posttbledisadvants^  due  to  imperfections  in  the  course. 

It  is  a  pertinent  fact  that  the  one  boy  in  the  elementary  school 
who  qualified  in  the  test  and  the  High  School  boy  who  made  the 


Diagram  xa.— Athlbtic  Baxkss  Test.   Pull  Up.   Performance  of  172 

BOVS,  5TH-8ra  GrAIKBS,  ELBlCBMTAftT  SCHOOLS,  IPSWXCH,  MaSS.,  I914. 

best  all-round  record,  have  both  had  the  benefit  of  physical  train- 
ing, the  former  in  the  local  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  latter  in  the 
schools  of  a  neighboring  town. 

Ipswich  vs.  City  Boys 

These  facts  are  even  more  significant  when  compared  with 
similar  facts.  Place  these  records  beside  the  average  perform- 
ances of  the  same  sdiool  gracks  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  of 
the  city  of  New  Ywk.  It  is  a  fair  comparison.  TTie  Man- 
hattan records  are  not  the  best  in  the  city  for  their  respective 
grades  except  in  two  instances:  the  Jump  for  the  7th  grade  and 
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the  Run  for  the  6di  grade.   These  records  are  not  the  high 

marks  attained  during  the  course  of  several  years,  but  the  actual 
physical  rating  of  the  boys  in  the  regular  work  of  the  p£ist  year. 
The  majority  id  these  boys  live  in  the  most  ooi^iested  section  of 

TABLE  D.  COMPARISON  OF  CLASS  RECORDS  OP  IPSWICH,  MASS.,  AND 
NEW  YORK  art  BOYS  IN  THE  ATHLETIC  BADGE  TEST.    IPSWICH , 

MASS.,  I914 


Performance  in  Standing  Broad  Jump 


Giade 

PaningMark 

Average  performance  in 

Ipawich 

Manhattan 

5^ 
6th 

7th 
8U1 

5  ft.  9  in. 

5  "  9  " 

6  "  6  " 

6  "  6  " 

4ft  Sin. 

5  "  3  " 

5  "  2  " 
5  "  8  " 

5ft.  Sin. 

6"  s" 
6  "  10  " 
6  "  XI  " 

Perfomuuice  in  60  yard  Dash  (rate  of  speed  per  second) 

Grade 

Passing  Mark 

Average  poformance  in 

Ipswich  j 

Manhattan 

5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 

6.9  yards 
6.9  " 

7.5  " 
7.5  " 

5.5  yards 
6.0  " 

9.6  yards 

9.8  " 
* 

9.9  " 

Performance 

in  Pull  Up 

Giade 

Average  performance  in 

Ipswich 

Manhattan 

5th 
6th 
7th 
8th 

4  times 

4  " 

6  « 
6  •* 

1.6  times 
2.1  « 
2.0  " 

2J6  " 

7.8  times 
11.8  " 
1 1.4  " 

12.8  *• 

Greater  New  York  where  the  health  conditions  and  opportunities 

for  exercise  do  not  compare  favorably  with  those  enjoyed  by  the 
boys  of  Ipswich.  The  important  thing  is  that  these  city  boys 
have  had  definite  physical  training  and  {Mroporly  guided  play  as 
a  regular  part  of  their  school  work. 


*  The  7th  grade  run  reouds  were  made  uidoora,  hence  a  comparison 
would  not  be  fair. 
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Table  D  shows  some  startling  facts.  The  city  boys  can  out- 
run and  outjump  the  Ipswich  boys.  In  the  Pull  Up  the  Man- 
hattan boys'  performance  is  about  six  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  boys  of  Ipswidi.  The  excellence  of  the  Manhattan  boys 
is  not  due  to  exceptional  skill  or  greater  inherent  ability.  It  is 
due  to  the  careful  physical  training  in  the  school.  The  training 
that  has  done  this  for  the  Manhattan  boys  ought  not  to  be  denied 
to  the  Ipswich  boys.  These  figures  do  not  indicate  inhaient 
weaknem  nor  ill  health.  They  prove  beyond  question  that  in- 
sufficient attention  has  been  paid  to  the  physical  training  of  the 
boys  in  Ipswich. 

All-Round  Physical  Training  Necessary 

Practically  no  physical  training  work  is  done  in  the  Ipswich 
Public  Schools.  In  the  first  year  of  the  High  School  two  periods 
a  week  are  devoted  to  this  kind  of  activity.  This  advance  step 
is  to  be  commended,  but  the  teadi^  who  have  this  wotk  in 
charge,  handicapped  as  they  are  by  lack  of  special  training,  neces- 
sary equipment,  and  grounds  poorly  spaced  and  graded,  can  not 
do  the  most  efficient  w<M:k.  However,  they  are  doing  the  best 
they  can  and  are  alert  to  tibe  neecte.  For  the  other  dasses,  both 
in  High  and  Grammar  schools,  simple  calisthenics  for  a  few 
moments  a  day  constitute  the  only  form  of  physical  training  pro- 
vided by  the  schools. 

Calistii^cs  are  necessary  in  the  sdhoolroom  to  diake  off 
drowsiness,  renew  energy,  and  provide  an  outlet  for  the  natural 
restlessness  of  boys  and  girls.  But  calisthenics  are  at  best  per- 
functory activities,  without  the  free,  adventurous,  imaginative 
qualities  of  games  and  ine  play.  Few  take  calisthenic  CTerdses 
in  after  life.  Hiey  do  not  hvSkd  UfeAong  habits.  Tliey  lack  the  co- 
operative team  work,  opportunity  for  developing  real  leadership, 
and  stimulation  found  in  free  games  £uid  active  play.  No  incen- 
tive to  succeed,  no  training  of  good  spcMtsmanship  edsts.  Calis- 
th^cs  are  better  than  nothmg,  they  are  a  step  in  advance,  but 
they  are  not  sufficient  in  themselves  to  insure  physical  efficiency 
and  to  teach  the  social  lessons  demanded  of  the  school  today. 

PkBCtical  physical  training  develops  vitality,  stamina,  endur- 
ance, resistance  to  dkease,  and  practical  habits  tiiat  will  ocmttnue 
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in  after  life.  With  this  should  be  imparted  sufficient  technical 
knowledge  o£  biology,  heredity,  physiology,  anatomy,  bacteri- 
ok^,  fatigue,  deep,  rest,  exerdse  and  metabolism,  to  imderstajad 
tl^  laws  governing  healdi  and  strength. 

Finally,  the  whole  field  should  be  studied  from  a  social  view- 
point, that  the  citizen-to-be  may  understand  and  appreciate 
the  methods  of  social  sanitation,  disease  i»evention  and  {nxh 
motion  of  national  phydcal  vitidity. 

Revitalizing  the  Recess 

Through  the  organization  of  play  during  the  recess  period 
much  physical  education  can  be  imparted  without  interfering  in 
any  way  with  the  prime  purpose  of  the  recess.  In  fact,  the  period 
can  be  made  of  more  real  value  both  to  teacher  and  pupil.  Organ- 
ization of  games  under  right  leadership  insures  the  enthusiastic 
participation  of  all  the  boys  and  girls.  A  teacher  can  obtain  a 
much  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  her  pupils  if  she  for  a 
brief  time  ceases  to  be  ''teacher"  and  becomes  the  leader  of  a 
rousing  game.  The  complaint  is  made  by  some  teachers  that 
they  themselves  need  the  tiiro  for  rest.  If  we  believe  that  a 
few  minutes'  outdoor  e?^rdse  is  refreshing  and  stimulating  for 
the  pupil,  why  not  for  the  teacher?  Experience  has  proved  that 
when  teacher  and  pupil  play  together,  mutual  understanding 
and  co-operation  result,  and  better  teaching  and  learning  follow. 

At  present  this  fact  is  not  generally  recogoked  in  Ipswidi, 
especially  in  the  upper  grades.  Recess  periods  were  observed 
at  the  Dennison,  Payne,  Winthrop,  Burley,  and  Manning  High 
schods.  For  the  boys,  disorganized  "rough-house, "  for  the  girls, 
loitering  up  and  down  the  walks  and  sitting  on  benches  formed 
the  chief  activities.  At  the  Buriey  School  evidence  was  at  hand 
that  a  very  commendable  effort  had  been  made  to  organize  the 
play.  Older  girls  had  been  taught  some  simple  games  and  they 
in  turn  w^e  teachi^  the  younger  childraa.  The  boys  were 
enjoying  a  fsurly  well  organized  football  game  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  the  older  boys,  but  even  with  these  features  many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  were  seen  taking  no  part  and  hence  gaining 
nothing.  At  the  Fayne  School  one  of  the  teachers  was  conducting 
aringgame.   PracticaUyatttiieteadiers  when  asked  if  they  made 
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any  attempt  to  organize  the  play  during  the  recess  period  answered 
"No."  Here  the  teacher  is  not  to  blame.  The  community 
which  has  engaged  her  has  made  no  such  demands,  and  has  given 
her  no  equipment  to  work  with.  We  believe  after  talking  with 
most  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools,  that  witii  but  few 
exceptions,  they,  if  properly  supported  by  the  community  and 
their  superiors,  would  be  glad  to  take  fullest  advantage  of  the 
recess  time.  This  statement  is  based  not  on  any  direct  question- 
ing of  the  teachers  fw  that  purpose  tmt  on  tiidr  attitude  toward 
their  work. 

HiGB  School  Athletics 

The  High  School  supports  football,  baseball,  and  hockey 
teams  for  inter-school  competition.  Representative  athletics  like 
these  are  good  and  should  be  encours^ed  in  every  way.  They 
develop  school  loyalty  and  furnish  the  best  kind  of  physical  train- 
ing for  the  boys  who  play.  The  weakness  of  this  system  is  that 
relatively  few  boys  either  play  or  practice  with  the  teams.  The 
vast  majority  obtain  no  positive  benefit.  The  athletic  life  of 
the  school  should  be  conducted  so  that  every  boy  would  have 
the  benefit  of  physical  training.  Commendable  progress  has 
recently  been  made  by  the  introduction  of  inter-class  basket 
ball,  thus  quadrupling  the  number  of  boys  actively  participating. 
The  girls  have  basket  ball  in  the  Hi^^  Sdiool  hall,  but  there  are 
no  facilities  for  dressing  and  bathing,  and  during  the  season  when 
basket  ball  is  most  played  it  is  impossible  to  heat  the  hall.  No 
coaching  or  adequate  supervision  is  given  by  the  authorities. 
The  girls  should  receive  as  much  attention  as  the  boys.  A 
physical  training  program  which  would  include  all  the  girls 
should  be  worked  out  and  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a 
well  equipped  teacher* 

Extending  the  Physical  Training  Course 

In  an  ideal  schocd  system  phyriod  training  diould  be  a  requued 

course  from  the  kindetgarten  through  the  last  year  of  High 
School.  In  the  lowest  grades  this  work  is  naturally  done  by 
means  of  simple  games.  In  the  upper  elementary  grades  organ- 
ized athletics  and  games  shimld  wq^leoient  some  of  the  more 
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formal  gymnastics.  The  Athletic  Badge  Test  and  various 
forms  of  group  athletics  are  excellent  for  this  period  as  they  offer 
an  opportunity  for  every  boy  and  girl  to  succeed  without  having 
to  defeat  their  more  athletic  companions.  At  present  in  Ipswich, 
phy^cal  training  should  be  required  in  the  first  two  years  di  the 
High  School  for  both  boys  and  girls.  In  the  last  two  years  it 
may  be  optional  but  provision  should  be  made  for  such  older 
students  as  care  to  continue  the  work.  An  athletic  program 
which  offers  every  boy  and  girl  a  fair  chance  of  success,  and  an 
incentive  to  take  part,  which  includes  large  group  games  that 
develop  teamwork  and  individual  responsibility, — such  a  program 
should  be  developed  as  part  of  the  regular  school  work  and  should 
be  carefully  organized,  supervised,  and  encouraged  by  school 
authcHities  and  the  cmnmunity  at  large. 

Handicaps  to  be  Removed 

Two  handicaps  stand  in  the  way  of  any  adequate  system  of 
physical  training:  lack  of  facilities  and  equipment,  and  lack  of 
trained  instruction  and  supervision.  Manning  Hall  would  serve 
fairly  well  for  some  forms  of  gymnastics  and  athletics  if  it  could 
be  heated,  and  shower  baths  and  lockers  provided.  Ipswich, 
however,  badly  needs  a  public  g3rmnasium.  The  next  school 
which  the  town  builds  should  contain  one,  not  only  for  the  use 
of  the  school  boys  and  girls,  but  for  the  whole  community. 

Needed — Trained  Physical  Director 

The  school  children  need  a  trained  physical  director.  He 

should  be  a  man  of  good  technical  training,  but  should  also 
appreciate  the  great  social  forces  involved.  The  right  man 
would  return  value  many  times  his  wages  to  the  boyhood  and 
youth  of  Ipswich.  He  could  divide  his  time  at  first  between 
teaching  in  the  High  School,  conducting  the  physical  training, 
and  supervising  the  physical  work  in  the  elementary  schools. 
There  should  be  attached  to  the  High  School  faculty  a  woman 
who  could  properly  conduct  the  physical  training  and  athletics 
for  the  girls.  Definite  time  should  be  allowed  for  this  work 
and  proper  compensation  provided  for  the  teacher.  The  regular 
grammar  school  teachers  who  have  had  normal  school  training 
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^  are  usually  qualified  to  care  for  this  work  in  their  own  grades. 

j  The  great  need  here  is  some  definite  organization  of  the  work 
I  as  a  regular  part  of  the  school  program. 

Present  School  Faciuties 

Ipswich  has  nine  school  buildings  in  the  town  proper  and  two 
I  in  outlying  districts.    The  Linebrook  and  Candlewood  schools 
are  district  schods  some  miles  from  the  center  of  the  town.  Of 
the  nine  schools,  the  Dennison,  Wainwright,  Cogswell,  Payne, 
\  and  Portable  schools  are  used  entirely  for  the  lower  grades.  The 
Warren  Street  and  Winthrop  schools  are  used  exclusively  for 
i  the  higher  elementary  grades,  the  Burley  has  both  beginners 
'  and  older  grammar  school  children.   The  Manning  High  School 
'   completes  the  list.   All  of  the  buildings,  except  the  Burley,  are 
I    of  wooden  construction. 

School  Yakds  Inadequate 
In  but  two  cases  has  a  generous  proviaon  of  play  space  been 
made.  These  are  the  Burley  school  property,  where  an  adequate 
amount  of  land  was  given  to  the  town,  and  the  Manning  property, 
another  gift.  Since  the  fence  separating  the  Winthrop  from  the 
Manning  sdhoci  was  removed  the  grammar  sdhod  pufuls  find 
sufficient  space  on  the  High  School  grounds.  The  Manning 
school  property,  however,  is  uneven  and  needs  grading  before  it 
can  be  of  any  great  usefulness.  The  Dennison  school  hcis  not  a 
I  single  square  inch  of  yard.  The  boys  and  girls  (use  the  green 
back  of  the  First  Church  for  a  playground.  The  Wainwright 
school,  perched  picturesquely  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  offers  but  the 
street  and  a  concrete  walk  for  play  activities.  The  Warren 
Street  school,  a  reccmstructed  fire^iouse,  must  literally  turn  the 
children  into  the  street  at  recess  time.  The  Manual  Training 
Building,  which  is  on  the  same  property  as  the  Warren  Street 
school,  occupies  land  that  should  rightfully  belong  to  the  children 
for  play  and  what  space  is  l^t  in  the  rear  of  the  building  is  so 
rough  and  broken  that  it  is  at  present  utterly  useless. 

The  Cogswell  and  Payne  schools  have  a  fair  provision  of  space. 
The  space  is  best  arranged  at  the  Cogswell  school,  but  still  there 
is  hardly  rocmi  for  any  organized  games.   The  play  at  recess 
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runs  over  into  the  street.   There  is  no  room  for  expansion.   At  I 

the  Payne  school  the  situation  is  not  even  as  good.    This  prop-  j 
erty  is  fenced  so  that  the  recess  activities  are  entirely  confined  ^ 
within  the  yard,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  space  for  all  the  ( 
scholars  of  different  ages.   Hie  result  is  diat  the  smaller  children 
are  pushed  to  one  side.    Being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  streets  , 
and  on  the  fourth  by  the  railroad  there  is  no  way  of  alleviating  \ 
this  OHidition.   The  yards  of  the  Payne,  Warren  Street,  and 
Cogswell  sdiools  are  hard  gravel.   One  almost  universal  feature 
of  the  Ipswich  school  yard  is  the  ash-heap.    In  several  of  the  ' 
yards  they  are  so  placed  that  they  either  cut  off  much  of  the 
play  space  or  are  continually  run  into  and  scatt^ied  to  the  four  ^ 
winds. 

Equipment  Lacking  * 

There  is  no  apparatus  or  other  equipment  for  play  activities  ' 
on  any  <A  the  schoolyards*   The  High  School  boys  have  made  a  ' 
pair  of  jumping  standards  and  the  remains  <A  two  jumping  pits  i 
and  a  shot  put  ring  are  in  the  rear  of  the  building.  Inexpensive 
apparatus  such  as  horizontal  bars,  swings,  teeters,  a  giant-stride,  ) 
and  a  balancing  bar,  apparatus  which  can  be  built  in  the  manual 
training  shop  by  the  boys  themselves,  should  be  installed*  A 
sandbox  ought  to  be  provided  for  the  younger  children.    A  ; 
jumping  pit  and  jumping  standards,  tether  ball,  rubber  quoits, 
basket  balls,  jump  ropes,  both  long  and  short,  bean  bags,  and  / 
soft  rubber  balls  ou^t  to  be  included  in  the  equipment  of  every  ^ 
school.    With  such  simple  equipment  as  this  the  teacher  can  ' 
make  the  recess  period  of  great  constructive  value  to  her  pupils. 

Children's  Playground 

The  grounds  of  the  Burley  schocd  are  well  situated  for  a  play- 
ground for  the  smaller  children  after  school  hours  and  during  the 
summer  vacation.  It  is  within  safe  and  easy  reach  of  a  large 
child  constituency.  With  a  little  grading  and  a  few  pieces  of 
ample  apparatus  it  could  easily  be  equipped.  During  the  sum- 
mer months  a  trained  playground  worker  should  be  engaged  to 
conduct  the  activities  on  this  property.  Trees  and  shrubbery 
might  well  be  planted  to  insure  in  the  years  to  come  a  protection 
against  the  sun.   In  the  meantime  a  tempmary  awnii^  could 
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be  installed.  But  before  this  property  or  any  odier  used  for  like 
purposes  can  render  a  full  return  to  the  community  trained  leader- 
ship must  be  imvided.  It  may  not  be  possible  for  the  school 
department  to  pro^de  sudi  leader^ip  at  the  present  timet  but 
any  plan  for  the  future  development  of  the  physical  training 
department  in  the  schools  should  provide  such  supervision.  The 
instruction  in  games  should  be  such  that  the  play  repertoire  of 
the  children  will  be  sufficiently  increased  so  diat  the  amount  of 
idling  noted  in  the  previous  chapter  will  notably  decrease. 

Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant 

Many  cities  and  towns  aie  throwing  open  their  whooi  build- 
ings after  the  regular  school  sessions  and  during  the  evenings  for 

civic,  social,  athletic,  and  general  recreational  purposes. 

A  house  owner  who  rented  his  building  but  six  months  of  the 
year  would  consider  it  a  poor  investment.  Ipswich  has  $70,000 
invested  in  school  property.  The  sdiools  with  one  excepticm  are 
used  5  hours  per  day  for  200  days  of  the  year.  The  rest  of  the 
time  the  buildings  are  idle,  are  making  no  returns  on  the  invest- 
ment. If  the  house  owner  mentioned  above  could  by  the  add^* 
tion  of  a  furnace  or  the  installation  of  electric  lights  rent  his  build* 
ing  for  twelve  months  a  year,  he  would  consider  the  expenditure 
a  good  one.  If  Ipswich  by  a  relatively  small  additional  invest- 
ment can  increase  the  use  of  its  buildings  100  per  cent,  can  the 
cc«nmunity  afford  not  to  make  the  investment?  In  fact,  the  prin^ 
ciple  of  wider  use  of  the  school  plant  has  been  so  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  modern  school  building  is  being  so  constructed 
that  it  will  meet  that  need. 

Community  Centers 

The  Community  Center  movement  shows  steady  growth. 
That  the  need  for  just  such  use  is  recognized  in  Ipswich  is  seen 
in  the  attempt  recently  made  to  raise  money  for  a  Community 
Club.  Every  school  building  in  Ipswich  is  a  possible  community 
club  house,  and  the  only  kind  of  club  house  that  can  meet  the 
democratic  needs  of  the  whole  community.  Why  spend  $40,000 
when  l&BB  than  ooe-trath  of  that  sum  will  more  tiian  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  entire  community  in  a  bettv  way? 
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The  only  evening  use  now  being  made  of  the  sdiool  buikliiigs 
is  for  evening  school-  Two  of  the  buildings  could  very  well  be 
adapted  for  wider  use  activities  by  responsible  bodies  of  citizens. 
Arranganents  should  be  made  to  open  one  oi  the  buildings  on 
the  Manning  property  for  this  purpose.  The  High  Sdiool  build- 
ing offers  the  best  facilities,  as  it  has  an  auditorium  and  large 
corridors.  The  evening  school  could  be  moved  to  the  Winthrop 
school  where  provisic^  could  be  made  for  lighting  and  janitorial 
service.  Such  an  arrangement  would  involve  little  additional 
expense.  In  many  places  where  the  community  has  the  use  of 
the  school  buildings  a  nominal  charge  is  made  to  cover  the  light 
and  janitor  costs.  The  object  should  not  be  financial  profit,  but 
increased  usefulness  of  the  school  plant.  The  Burley  school 
might  well  be  lighted  and  used.  Modern  school  buildings  are 
being  equipped  with  movable  furniture  so  that  any  room  may 
be  cleared  rearranged  for  club  meetings,  games,  gymnastics 
and  dancing,  when  not  used  for  regular  school  work.  This  type 
of  furniture  is  also  better  for  the  regular  work,  and  allows  far 
more  thorough  cleaning  of  the  room-  When  replacing  old  desks 
or  equipping  any  new  rooms  in  the  future,  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  adoption  of  movable  furniture. 

The  school  authorities  backed  by  the  community  should  not 
only  make  proper  provision  for  more  extended  use  of  the  school 
plant  but  should  encourage  and  stimulate  such  use.  The  school 
as  a  center  for  the  community  opens  the  way  for  the  de  vebimxent 
of  latent  talents  in  music,  art,  public  speaking,  literature,  and 
science,  but  the  value  of  a  center  where  all  the  people  can  meet 
on  a  friendly  basis  and  play  together  can  not  be  reckoned  in 
dollars  and  cents.  Take  an  embryo  orchestra  strus^ling  through 
the  latest  popular  air,  add  to  it  a  group  of  girls  swaying  to  the 
.  rhythm  of  a  folk  dance,  a  boys'  club  occupied  with  wireless  teleg- 
raphy, a  score  or  more  of  our  newest  Americans  listening  to  a 
talk  on  citizenship  by  some  well-informed  town  father,  place 
them  all  in  a  scho^  building  under  a  wise  and  tactful  leadership 
and  you  have  a  force  in  the  community  the  value  of  which  must 
be  reckoned  in  terms  of  richer  lives,  mutual  understanding, 
hearty  co-operation,  social  efficiency,  and  human  happiness 
When  the  dtiz^is  of  a  town  can  meet  in  ikek  school  house  for 
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the  discussion  of  local  civic  problems,  then  a  big  weapon  against 
ibad  government  has  been  secured.  When  the  young  man  of  the 
'^conmiunity  knows  that  a  welcome  and  a  good  time  await  htm 
at  the  school  house,  that  there  he  can  satisfy  his  longing  for 
companionship  and  fun,  develop  his  physique,  or  enjoy  the  mental 
stimulus  of  debate  he  will  turn  less  and  less  to  the  street,  the 
poolroom  or  saloon  f<Mr  his  recreation.  An  eflldent  community 
center  stimulates  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  vigor  of  a  town. 
It  develops  good  citizenship  and  progressive  graftless  government. 
The  time  will  come  when  a  schoolhouse  without  facilities  for 
use  whoever  wanted,  day  or  night  throughout  the  year,  will 
be  con^ered  a  poor  investment. 

School  Gardens 

That  Ipswich  has  realized  the  value  of  garden  work  in  con* 
necdon  with  the  schools  is  seen  in  the  system  of  Home  Garden* 
ing  now  in  practice-  By  the  joint  action  of  the  Grange,  Women's 
Club,  and  School  Department,  the  boys  and  girls  are  encouraged 
to  plant  and  care  for  gardens  at  their  own  homes.  In  the  fall  the 
children  bring  their  best  products  to  an  exhibition  where  pms 
are  awarded.  This  is  a  progressive  movement  oa  the  part  of 
the  organizations  interested.  However,  the  gardening  as  con- 
ducted at  present  has  several  drawbacks.  Very  little  practical 
instruction  is  givra  the  children,  so  that  much  of  the  benefit  is 
lost.  In  the  second  place,  if  the  work  is  to  be  part  of  the  school 
course,  as  it  should  be,  the  gardens  ought  to  be  available  for 
more  careful  inspection  by  the  school  authorities.  At  the  Burley 
school,  where  an  attempt  has  already  been  made,  and  in  the  rear 
of  the  Manning  school,  there  is  space  admirably  adapted  iov  this 
purpose. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  sometimes  happens  that  the 
flowers  and  vegetables  brought  by  the  children  to  the  exhibition 
are  not  always  the  product  of  their  own  gardens.  This  form  of 
dieating  is  especially  pernicious  and  should  not  for  a  moment  be 
tolerated  by  parents  or  interested  organizations.  Dishonesty  in 
matters  of  this  kind  presents  a  deadly  ideal  to  the  child  and  kills 
incentive  in  children  who  are  honest  but  who  naturally  cannot 
compete  with  a  professional  florist  or  farmer*  The  giving  of 
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prizes,  particularly  prizes  of  any  money  value,  creates  a  great 
temptation  to  use  unfair  means.   When  accompanied  by  an  i 
inadequate  inspectbn  system,  the  temptation  is  much  greater.  I 
If  the  gardens  are  conducted  at  home,  let  the  decision  as  to  winner  | 
be  made  on  the  gardens  themselves  rather  than  at  the  exhibition. 
The  better  way  is  to  allow  each  child  that  so  desires  a  plot  of 
gnnmd  on  sdiool  inx)perty  and  provide  definite  {practical  instruc- 
tion not  only  during  school  terms  but  throughout  the  summer. 
Let  the  goal  be  a  fine  garden,  a  love  of  flowers,  a  sense  of  civic 
beauty  and  pride  rather  than  a  prize. 

Beautifying  School  Yards 

In  this  connection  it  would  also  be  well  to  pay  some  attention 
to  the  beautification  of  the  schools  themselves.  The  public 
buildings  of  a  conununity  should  set  a  standard  of  fine  archi- 
tecture and  well  li^pt  grounds.  How  can  the  teadier  be  expected 
to  inculcate  a  love  of  art  and  the  beautiful,  and  a  sense  of  civic 
pride  when  the  school  buildings  and  grounds  are  as  poorly  cared 
fcMT  as,  for  example,  the  Payne  school?  These  grounds  are  an 
eyesore  wUch  a  self-respecting  ccmmmnity  should  no  longer 
tolerate.  The  school  garden  work  offers  a  splendid  opportunity 
for  the  children  themselves  to  plant  vines  along  fences  and 
shrubbery  around  the  building.  An  annual  Arbor  Day  celebra- 
ticm  when  the  boys  and  girls  could  pay  special  attention  to  their 
own  schools  woukl  be  worth  while. 

Summary  of  Part  II 

1.  Right  to  i^ysical  v^r  is  the  fourth  R  in  progressive  school 

sj^tems. 

2.  Ipswich  boys  far  below  passing  mark  when  tested  by  Athletic 

Badge  Test. 

3*  Ipswich  boys  ccmipletely  outclassed  when  compared  with  the 
boys  from  the  congested  districts  of  New  Yoiic  City. 

4.  Great  need  for  adequate  physical  training  in  pubHc  sdiools. 

Can  be  obtained  by: 

a.  Revitalizing  the  recess. 

b.  Extending  tiie  physical  training  comse. 

c.  Organizing  the  athletics. 
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^.  Handicaps  to  be  removed. 

a.  Inadequate  gymnasium  and  bathii^  facilities. 

b.  Lack  of  trained  supervision. 

c.  Inadequate  schocd  yards. 

d.  No  equipment. 

6.  Playgrouikb. 

7.  Wider  use  of  school  plant. 

a.  Community  centers. 

b.  School  gardens. 

c.  Beautifying  school  grounds. 
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PART  III 

PRESENT  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  RECREATION 

If  the  town  of  Ipswich  is  to  plan  for  an  adequate  recreation 
S3^tem  it  is  first  necessary  to  determine  what  opportunities  and 
facilities  now  exist. 

A  town  would  indeed  be  backward  if  some  provision  had  not 
been  made  to  meet  the  desire  for  pleasure  and  wholesome  recrea- 
tion. In  this  respect  Ipswich  is  no  worse  than  many  other  com- 
munities similarly  situated.  But  Ipswich  is  not  meeting  its  full 
responsibility,  nor  will  that  responsibility  be  met  until  a  plan 
has  been  developed  and  put  into  operation  that  will  satisfy  the 
natural  craving  for  play  which  exists  in  old  and  young  and  which 
if  not  satisfied  in  a  wholesome  way  at  home  will  be  satisfied  in 
some  way  elsewhere.  Ipswich  has  many  natural  opportunities. 
Woods  and  open  country  are  near  at  hand.  The  river  and 
beaches  offer  an  exiceptional  opportunity  for  swimming,  sailing, 
and  other  water  sports,  besides  skating  in  the  winter.  Let  us 
take  stock  of  the  resources  which  the  town  now  possesses. 

The  Pa&ks 

Ipswich  has  three  park  spaces;  the  series  of  plots  in  the  center 
of  the  town  from  Central  Street  to  Meeting  House  Green,  the 
South  Commons,  and  a  strip  of  river  bank  along  Turkey  Shoie 
Road  and  Prospect  Street.  This  last  piece  of  ground  is  useful 
<mly  as  a  beauty  spot  and  should  be  so  cultivated.  The  river 
banks  through  the  town  are  often  used  as  dumps,  which  besides 
being  more  or  less  of  a  health  menace  are  unsightly  eyesores  and 
detract  much  from  the  natural  beauty  of  the  town.  The  South 
Common  is  a  beautiful  stretch  of  lawn.  On  the  section  next  to 
the  cemetery  a  baseball  diamond  has  been  laid  out  and  a  back- 
stop erected.  This  furnishes  a  meeting  place  and  playfield  for 
the  youngsters  in  this  part  of  the  town.  Satunlay  afternoons  m 
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the  summer  time  the  ball  field  is  often  used  by  the  employees 
of  the  mill. 

The  town  is  indeed  fortunate  in  having  its  Main  Park  centrally 
located.   It  is  well  cared  for  and  a  distinct  asset.  On  that  part 

of  it  back  of  the  First  Church  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
increase  its  usefulness  to  the  community.  A  back-stop  has  been 
erected  and  several  benches  fdaoed  at  ocmvenient  spots.  When 
a  man  invests  money  in  a  bttriness  he  expects  to  put  some  thought 
and  energy  into  seeing  that  he  gets  the  best  pos^ble  return  from 
his  investment.  If  he  cannot  do  this  personally  he  hires  a 
manager  to  do  it  for  him.  When  a  community  purchases  facilities 
for  increasing  the  health  and  happimaB  (rf  the  citLrens  it  should 
devote  lime  and  energy  to  insuring  the  best  possible  use  of  tiie 
opportunity.  It  is  a  trite  saying  but  nevertheless  true  that  what 
is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  Hence  the  conmiu* 
nity  shouki  see  that  someone  trained  for  the  purpose  has  the 
responsibility  of  returning  to  tiie  community  full  divid^sds  on  its 
investment,  A  definite  plan  for  the  administration  of  these  rec- 
reational facilities  is  suggested  among  the  recommendations  at 
the  end  <^  this  report. 

Playgrounds 

In  1912  Ipswich  invested  $2,100  in  the  playfield  on  the  Line- 
brook  Road.  This  was  a  progressive  step.  Very  little*  however* 
has  since  been  done  to  imfMrove  tiib  imparty  or  so  equip  it  as  to 
render  the  greatest  service  to  the  ccMnmunity.  The  High  Sdio(d 
boys  have  put  up  football  goals  and  bleachers  for  baseball,  and 
a  baseball  diamond  has  been  laid  out.  Practically  all  of  the 
athletic  activities  of  the  town  are  OHiducted  here.  A  good  dirt 
runnii^  tradk  with  a  hundred  yards  stra^t-away  should  be 
built.  Better  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  spectators,  and  a 
small  field  house  should  be  constructed  to  furnish  lockers  and 
dressing  room  for  the  home  and  visiting  teams*  and  the  storage 
of  supplies.  The  usefulnffws  the  grounds  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  addition  of  several  public  tennis  owrts.  Tennis 
is  a  popular  game  for  adults  as  well  as  young  people.  At  present 
only  those  who  own,  or  have  friends  who  own,  courts  can  indulge 
in  thb  invigoratii^  game. 
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The  Ipswich  mill  has  set  aside  a  strip  of  land  as  a  playground 
in  that  part  of  the  town  occupied  largely  by  its  employees  and 
has  equipped  it  with  good  steel  apparatus.  Two  smous  mistal^ 
w^  made.  Not  enough  space  was  allowed  for  free  play  and 
group  games.  In  fact  the  playground  is  so  situated  that  such 
allowance  is  almost  impossible.  In  the  second  place  no  super- 
vision was  provided^  with  the  result  that  always  follows  sudh  a 
condition.  The  playground  instud  of  being  a  ccmstnictive 
force  as  intended,  is  in  grave  danger  of  becoming  a  public  nuisance. 
It  is  just  as  logical  to  build  a  schoolhouse,  furnish  it  with  desks, 
books,  maps,  etc.,  and  provide  no  teacher  as  it  is  to  build  and 
equip  a  i^jrground  and  provide  no  trained  lead^Bhip.  Oat  wiU 
be  of  just  as  mudi  real  value  to  the  community  as  the  other.  If, 
however,  a  teacher  is  placed  in  the  school  room  and  a  play  leader 
on  the  playground  both  will  be  community  assets.  We  have 
loi^  mnce  seen  the  fallacies  in  the  argument  that  f^y  to  be  real 
must  be  without  supervision  and  guidance.  Play  can  and  must 
be  guided  if  this  vital  factor  in  the  life  of  a  child  is  to  build  physical 
strength,  create  good  sportsmanship,  and  develop  moral  character. 

The  River  and  Beaches 

Ipswich  is  fortunate  in  its  situation.  The  Ipswich  River  runs 
directly  through  the  town  and  the  beaches  are  within  easy  reach. 
Few  towns  have  such  opportunities  for  boatii^,  bathing,  sailing, 
and  other  water  sports.  Over  60  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  34  per 
cent  of  the  girls  in  the  four  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  schools 
swim.  The  majority  of  the  boys  use  the  river.  Some  years  ago 
the  town  {»x>vided  bath  houses  at  certain  points  c»  the  riva:  but 
because  they  were  abused  by  a  few  people  in  the  community  the 
houses  were  removed.  It  would  have  been  better  to  stop  the 
abuse  than  to  destroy  the  bath  houses.  The  bath  houses  should 
be  restored  and  supervision  provided.  Separate  facilities  should 
be  fHtwided  or  certain  hours  set  adde  for  the  use  dl  the  bath 
houses  by  women  and  girls.  A  swimming  float  and  a  diving 
board  are  needed.  Efforts  ought  to  be  made  not  only  to  offer 
safe  opportunities,  but  attract  people  to  the  river  for  bathing. 
Swimming  is  c»e  of  the  hedthiest  and  best  ecerctaes,  particularly 
for  adolescents.   Adequate  swinmiing  facilities  are  one  of  the 
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best  antidotes  for  certain  forms  of  sexual  abnormalities.  By  a 
relatively  small  expenditure  of  money  plus  some  care  and  thought, 
Ipswidi  can  increase  the  use  one  d  its  best  cq>portunities  for 
wholesome  recreation.  Where  so  many  boys  and  girls  already 
use  the  river,  adequate  provision  to  render  it  safe  should  be 
made  before  some  boy  or  girl  is  drowned.  Many  communities 
hire  a  man  during  the  sununer  to  guard  s^gainst  acddrats  and 
give  instruction. 

Atoletics 

The  High  School  supports  football,  hockey,  and  baseball  teams 
and  a  girl's  basfeet^-ball  team.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A*  runs  a  baseball 
and  hockey  team  and  has  two  track  meets  per  year,  lliese  differ- 
ent teams  take  part  in  perhaps  60  match  competitions.  Besides 
this  the  town  has  a  bowling  team  which  is  making  an  enviable 
reocmi  in  the  NcMth  Shore  League.  They  play  a  rq^ular  schedule 
during  the  winter  months,  av«agmg  about  one  game  a  wedc 
The  Ipswich  Bowling  Club,  composed  of  about  20  men  and  women, 
rents  the  alleys  one  evening  a  week  during  the  season.  There  are 
about  half  a  dozen  baseball  teams  other  than  those  mentioned 


above,  composed  of  men  and  boys*  many  of  the  lattv  beii^ 

grammar  school  boys  who  organize  themselves  into  class  teams. 
At  one  time  the  Ipswich  Mills  Athletic  Association  supported 
baseball  teams  and  a  bowling  league  but  the  organization  is  at 
{Hesent  inactive. 

Two  unfortunate  conditions  are  notic^ble.  First,  the  lack 
of  practically  any  athletic  activities  by  the  girls,  and,  second,  the 
relatively  small  number  of  men  and  boys  who  play  these  differ- 
ent games.  A  Public  Athtedc  Les^^ue  similar  in  organization 
to  l^ose  now  active  in  many  dties  would  do  mudi  to  enridi  the 
athletic  life  of  the  community,  and  bring  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  boys  and  girls  into  active  participation.  Only  by  or- 
ganiado^  the  athletic  interests  can  such  effectiveness  be  obtained. 
Every  man  and  woman  ^ould  be  invited  to  support  sudi  a 
league.  The  control  and  responsibility  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  executive  committee  of  public  spirited  men  and 
women,  willing  to  give  some  time  and  thought  to  these  vital  in- 
terestsof  the  town.  The  i^ysical director  in  the  (mblic schools, 
whose  job  should  be  an  all-year  one,  ought  to  serve  as  the  ex- 
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ecutive  secretary,  thus  assuring  the  heartiest  co-operatioii  of  the 

League  and  the  schools  and  rendering  the  work  a  well  balanced 
whole.  The  work  should  be  divided  into  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Branches  so  that  both  may  have  adequate  attention. 

The  Churches 

Ipswich  has  nine  churches,  four  Catholic  and  five  Protestant. 
Most  of  these  are  trying  in  some  way  or  other  to  meet  some  of  the 
recreational  needs  <^  their  constituencies.  Practically  all  of 
them  have  societies  for  young  people  whidi  are  partly  social  in 
purpose.  A  number  of  Bible  Classes  meet  occasionally  for  social 
intercourse.  In  the  five  churches  from  which  accurate  data 
were  secured  there  are  nine  such  organizations^  of  a  total  mem- 
bership of  about  300.  They  have  an  average  attendance  at 
their  affairs,  which  in  some  cases  are  held  weekly,  of  about  200. 
An  organization  closely  allied  with  one  of  the  churches  gives  fre- 
quent dances  and  whist  parties,  another  church  conducts  a  danc- 
ing dass  for  its  young  people.  One  churdi  has  weekly  suppers, 
another  is  definitely  planning  for  improved  facilities  for  boys'  and 
girls'  clubs.  The  Sunday  Schools  of  the  Protestant  Churches 
combine  for  an  annual  picnic  and  the  Men's  Clubs  of  these  dif- 
ferent churches  have  recently  organized  a  Federated  Club  which 
has  great  promise  of  usefulness  to  the  community.  These 
activities  are  good  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  each  church. 
They  indicate  a  spirit  of  service  and  alertness  to  the  needs  of 
the  peofde.  The  prime  object  of  the  church  is  not  recreational. 
Any  mngle  diurch  reaches  but  a  small  part  of  the  population 
and  is  therefore  by  its  very  nature  and  function  handicapped 
in  efforts  to  provide  adequately  for  recreational  activities  of  the 
whole  community.  However  it  is  possible  for  the  church  by 
means  oi  entertainments,  socials,  picnics,  athletics,  and  similar 
activities  not  only  to  increase  its  own  effectiveness  but  also  to  be 
of  great  service  to  the  community  in  encouraging  fair  play  and 
square  dealing  in  play  as  well  as  in  budness* 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Ipswich  is  connected  with  the  County 
Work  of  the  national  organization.   At  present  it  is  inade- 
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quately  housed  in  four  rooms  on  the  top  floor  of  a  business  block. 
Its  membership  is  limited  to  100  men  and  boys  between  12  and  25 
years  of  age.  A  board  of  management  consisting  of  six  older 
men  of  the  community  and  a  local  secretary  has  control  of  its  ac- 
tivities. Its  budget  this  year  calls  for  $700,  of  which  $300  is  to 
meet  an  accumulated  deficit  of  the  past  five  years.  Handic^ped 
by  lade  of  sufficient  funds  and  its  four  dila{Hdated,  poorly 
equipped  rooms,  this  organization  is  nevertheless  alive  to  the 
needs  of  the  boys  and  young  men  of  Ipswich  and  is  working  to  its 
full  capacity.  The  rooms  are  open  four  nights  a  week,  during  10 
months  of  the  year.  Mmbers  are  divided  into  tiiree  groups  by 
Bges.  One  social  and  one  alliletic  evening  and  an  evening  with 
an  outside  speaker  are  held  each  month.  The  following  is  a 
report  of  the  activities  for  the  year  ending  April  i,  1914: 

Number  of  rooms  occiq»ed  4 

Total  number  of  boy  nmnbers  35 

Total  number  of  men  members  42 

Average  attendance  at  meetings  57  (three  gr(H^)s) 

Number  of  educational  lectures  of  high  order  i 

Attendance  at  same  50 

Number  of  practical  talks  3 

Total  attendance  75 

Number  of  socials  and  receptions  12 

Attendance  at  same  400 

Number  of  religious  services  12 

Average  attoidance  21 

TTiis  organization  in  proportion  to  its  investment  is  returning 
as  large  a  dividend  as  could  be  expected.  It  merits  and  sadly 
needs  the  heartiest  co-operation  of  the  ccMnmunity. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  the  town  is  a  gymnasium.  Sudi 
a  building  and  its  use  should  be  provided  either  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  schools  or  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  For  obvious  reasons  we 
believe  the  better  plan  would  be  to  have  it  as  part  of  the  school 
plant  and  the  use  of  it  at  certain  times  rented  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
This  arrangement  would  obviate  unnecessary  duplication.  In 
time  the  Y.  M.  A,  will  doubtless  need  its  own  gymnasium 
and  can  then  make  adequate  provision.  At  present  the  com- 
munity should  see  to  it  that  this  valuable  otgBmzation  is  ftop&rly 
housed  and  suffidoitly  equipped  to  perfwm  its  prop»  function 
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in  die  town.  It  is  a  significant  side-light  on  the  public  spirit 
and  civic  pride  of  a  town  when  its  local  Y,  M.  C.  A.  must  limit 
its  membership  to  a  small  proportion  of  its  normal  constituaicy 
because  of  inadequate  suppcMt.  Whether  Ipswich  shall  try  to  meet 
tlie  local  requirements  through  an  enlargement  of  its  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
plant  or,  as  is  increasingly  being  done  in  other  communities, 
meet  the  social  and  recreational  needs  through  a  greater  socializa- 
tion of  school  facilities  is  a  questkm  which  Ipswidi  wHk  have  to 
decide  for  itself. 

Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls 

Ipswidi  has  one  patrol  of  34  Boy  Scouts  under  the  auspices  of 
a  local  scout  councU.  Hus  patrol  is  doing  good  wmk  under  the 

direction  of  its  enthusiastic  leader,  but  there  should  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  organization.  There  is  room  for  another  patrol  among 
the  American  boys  and  at  least  one  with  the  Qreek  and  Polish 
boys.  This  <M-ganization  be^des  its  value  in  developing  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  the  boys,  satisfying  their  love  for  adventure, 
and  directing  part  of  their  play-life  along  constructive  lines,  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  developing  mutual  respect  and  under- 
standing amcmg  boys  who  in  smother  decade  must  live  and  work 
together. 

The  Ipswich  Camp  Fire  Girls  have  not  enjoyed  so  far  the 
local  success  of  the  Boy  Scouts.  Last  year  a  Camp  Fire  group 
of  ^  to  nine  girls  met,  but  the  undertaking  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently developed.  The  girls  as  well  as  boys  need  some  agency 
to  develop  and  use  their  natural  love  of  adventure  and  the  out- 
of-doors.  At  present  a  group  calling  themselves  the  Girl  Scouts 
are  accompan3dng  the  Boy  Scouts  on  scMne  ot  thdr  ^cpeditions. 
Perhaps  the  needs  of  the  girls  can  be  met  through  the  further 
organization  of  this  group.  We  are  just  beginning  to  realize  that 
in  this  kind  of  social  activity  the  organization  must  always  fit 
the  interests  of  the  boys  and  girls  and  not  the  boys  and  girls  be 
made  to  fit  the  preccmcdved  ideas  and  thecnies  of  an  oiganiza- 
tion.  Hie  minds  of  the  children  at  this  age  are  developing. 
Their  interests  come  and  go  with  astounding  rapidity.  It  is 
only  by  keeping  pace  with  the  boy  and  girl  that  we  can  retain 
influeoce  and  be  of  any  great  help  in  the  devdo{Hng  process* 
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In  connection  with  this  subject,  mention  should  be  made  of 
the  Club  of  Greek  Girls  organized  by  the  local  librarian.  Club 
nxmis  axe  tented  in  a  {Mivate  house  and  a^e  open  every  week  day 
emiing.  Sewing  ami  embroidery  classes  are  ocmducted  and  <m 
Saturday  evening  some  recreational  features  are  introduced. 
We  commend  this  movement  as  it  shows  an  interest  in  and  a 
sense  of  social  responsibility  to  these  new  Americans  who  will 
mother  future  citizens.  We  fear»  hcmever,  that  unless  the  (nx>- 
gram  of  activities  is  made  more  varnd  the  girls  will  lose  interest 
after  some  months.  This  kind  of  club  could  well  meet  in  the 
public  school  where  not  only  rent  would  be  saved  but  where  the 
intoest  and  good  will  of  the  c(»nmunity  would  be  felt. 

Fraternal  Orders  and  Clubs 

TTiere  are  sixteen  fraternal  orders  in  Ipswich.  Besides  these 
there  are  the  Federated  Men's  Club,  the  Women's  Club,  Equal 
Suffrage  League  and  the  Ipswich  Historical  Association.  Most 
of  these  organizations  have  social  and  recreational  features  with 
their  other  work.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  amount  of  social 
life  which  these  bodies  furnish  their  members.  Some  have  fre- 
quent dances,  suppers,  whist  parties,  entertainments,  and  the 
like  and  no  doubt  supply  a  large  part  of  the  social  life  of  their 
constituencies.  They  are  important  in  this  study  only  in  so  far 
as  they  afford  public  opportunities  for  wholesome  recreation. 

TtiE  PuBUC  Library 

That  the  Public  Library  is  one  of  the  recreational  resources  of 
a  town  needs  no  proof  to  any  one  who  enjoys  good  readu^. 
Ipswidi  is  fortunate  in  having  a  library  that  is  seeking  opportuni- 
ties to  be  of  real  service  to  the  community.  It  has  a  good  col- 
lection of  books,  some  of  great  historical  value-  Last  year  its 
circulation  was  more  than  24,500.  We  s^est  that  a  children's 
room  be  installed  wi^  story-tdling  and  dub  worit.  We  under- 
stand that  a  room  is  available,  the  only  lack  being  that  of  library 
service.  The  children's  room  is  regarded  in  most  libraries  as  one 
of  its  chief  assets.  There  should  be  close  co-operation  between 
the  Library  and  the  schools.  School  libraries  could  be  pbced  in 
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the  school  rooms  and  lists  of  new  books  and  special  reading  fur- 
nished the  teadiers  for  use  in  their  work.  The  Library  should 
also  assist  in  the  nationalization  of  the  large  immigrant  popu- 
lation by  providing  books  and  periodicak  of  particular  interest 
and  by  taking  special  pains  to  increase  the  use  and  appreciation 
of  the  Library  by  these  people. 

The  Homes 

The  h<Mnes  of  a  community  are  and  diould  be  its  greatest 

social  and  recreation  resource.  No  recreation  program  is  worthy 
of  the  name  unless  it  enriches  the  home  life,  and  develops  within 
the  individual  capacity  for  creating  his  own  amusement.  Home** 
life  in  Ipswich  still  retains  many  of  the  features  which  a  generation 
or  two  ago  made  the  home  the  real  center  of  family  life.  Most 
of  the  homes  are  one-family  houses.  According  to  the  last  U.  S. 
Census,  1,222  families  occupied  If057  dwellii^y  a  remarkably 
good  showii^  in  this  day  of  flats  and  apartments.  Seldom  have 
we  seen  a  community  where  such  generous  yards  surround  the 
homes  as  in  Ipswich.  Yet  in  few  of  the  yards  did  we  observe 
any  special  provision  made  for  play  activities  of  the  children: 
in  one  yard  a  sand-*bos,  in  another  a  tennis  court,  in  a  third  scmie 
small  boys  were  industriously  building  a  hut.  Attention  might 
well  be  given  by  fathers  and  mothers  to  making  the  home  grounds 
attractive  play  places  for  the  children. 

Only  in  the  tenements,  largely  occupied  by  mill  employees,  do 
we  find  any  home  conditions  that  render  a  normal  life  impossible. 
In  a  study  made  by  the  local  Board  of  Health  during  the  recent 
strike  into  the  health  conditions  of  the  tenements,  records  were 
obtained  from  1 17  tenements  of  which  2$  were  at  that  time  unoc- 
cupied. In  the  remaining  94  were  a  total  of  629  rooms  occupied 
by  728  people.  Of  the  629  rooms,  462  were  bed-rooms,  leaving 
167  rooms  for  the  cooking,  eating,  and  social  purposes  of  the  728 
occupants.  At  tJie  time,  the  number  of  occupants  was  imusually 
low  owing  to  the  strike.  A  crowded  conditicm  like  this  does  not 
lead  to  a  normal  home-life  and  social  life  must  be  sought  outside. 
As  the  occupants  of  these  tenements  are  entirely  of  foreign  birth, 
it  is  especially  important  that  opportunities  for  wholesome  recrea- 
tion be  provided  and  that  the  ideab  of  Amarican  h(»ne  life  be 
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taught.  There  is  no  better  agency  to  do  this  wwk  than  the 

Public  School  through  evening  activities. 

CelebrationSi  Festivals,  and  Pageants 
One  of  the  best  means  for  promoting  civic  solidarity,  overcom- 
ing class  prejudice,  and  developing  the  capadty  of  a  community 
to  work  together  for  the  common  good  is  the  public  celebration 
or  festival  which  brings  the  entire  community  together  in  some 
common  cause*  The  safe  and  sane  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  was  started  to  do  away  with  the  awful  death  and  accident 
lists  which  always  follow  the  commemoration  of  Independence 
Day  with  gun-powder  and  dynamite.  We  now  realize  that  our 
public  holiday  presents  an  excellent  opportunity  for  uniting  the 
whole  community.  When  a  community  plays  together  for  a  day 
it  has  advanced  in  the  art  of  living  together  durii^  the  rest  of  die 
year.  Mutual  respect,  co-operation,  good  feeling,  and  a  spirit  of 
real  democracy  are  developed.  The  community  picnic,  the  play 
festival,  the  pageant,  all  stimulate  and  enrich  the  social  and 
moral  life.  The  public  holiday  should  be  both  a  real  holiday 
and  in  its  best  sense  public.  A  community  should  devote  the 
necessary  thought  and  energy  to  making  the  Fourth  of  July, 
Labor  Day,  and  Memorial  Day,  days  full  of  significance  and 
constructive  value.  Many  towns  now  have  a  permanent  cele- 
bration committee  of  public-spirited  citizens  whose  duty  it  is  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  right  celebration  of  holidays. 

The  pageant  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  accompUsh  these  ideals. 
Unless  a  pageant  does  quicken  the  civic  pulse,  does  result  in  a 
better  spirit  of  co-operation,  unless  some  real  sodal  and  industrial 
advance  is  made,  it  has  failed  in  its  chief  function. 

Ipswich  has  in  its  celebrations  a  recreational  and  social  resource 
that  needs  developing.  Rich  in  history  and  tradition  and  full  of 
promise  for  the  future,  there  is  no  reason  why  in  Ipswich  with 
proper  organization,  adequate  provision  should  not  be  made  for 
the  wholesome  and  profitable  use  of  these  means  to  a  better  civic 
life. 

Commercial  Amusements. — Moving  Pictures 

The  chief  commercial  amusement  of  Ipswich  is  the  Moving 
Picture  Show.  Two  performances  are  held  daily  and  a  matinee 
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espedally  for  children  oa  Saturday  afteraoon.  Seldom  have 

we  seen  a  moving  picture  theatre  where  the  physical  conditions 
were  so  well  cared  for.  The  auditorium  is  clean  and  neat  be- 
sides being  tastefully  decorated  and  having  sufficient  fire  eats 
to  make  it  safe*  The  manager  has  sucoeected  in  making  it  a 
family  theatre.  It  is  quite  the  usual  thing  for  parents  and  chil- 
dren to  attend  together  and  the  first  performance  is  so  timed  that 
this  happy  custom  does  not  mean  late  hours  for  the  cbildfen. 
Three  dianges  of  program  are  made  each  week.  The  attendance 
acccmiing  to  a  fair  but  conservative  estimate  averages  about  2000 
a  week.  The  "movies"  is  the  one  universal  recreation  of  the 
community. 

The  most  important  fact  broi^t  out  by  this  survey  is  that 
Ipswich  needs  to  give  serious  attention  to  the  development  of  a 
well  rounded  play  life  for  its  childhood  and  youth.  While  the 
movies  inevitably  have  a  strong  attraction,  they  are  at  best 
passive  recreation  and  have  few  of  the  educational  qualities  of 
active  play.  In  any  community  where  the  movies  have  come 
to  be  so  large  a  part  of  its  play  life  as  in  Ipswich,  there  must  be 
developed  at  the  same  time  active  recreations  which  are  a  valu- 
able and  vital  part  of  the  trainii^  for  citizenship. 

Dances 

There  are  two  halls  in  Ipswich  which  are  frequently  used  for 
dancing,  the  Red  Men  s  and  Knights  of  Columbus.  Hardly  a 
week  passes  but  that  one  or  both  of  these  halls  are  used  at  least 
OTce  for  a  dance.  The  dances  of  a  public  nature  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  those  given  by  some  well-known  local  organiza- 
tion and  those  given  by  a  small  group  of  individuab  who  give 
themselves  a  club  name,  hue  the  hall  and  announce  a  public 
dance.  Then:  object  is  almost  purely  financial.  To  these  groups 
should  be  added  several  of  the  dancing  classes  which  are  more  or 
less  select  in  their  nature  but  to  which  almost  any  respectable 
person  with  the  necessary  fee  may  obtain  admissbn.  The 
dances  as  a  rule  present  none  of  the  problems  so  prevalent  in  the 
public  dance  halls  of  a  large  city.  The  dances  which  we  were 
privileged  to  attend  during  the  field  work  of  this  survey  were 
delightful  affairs.   The  lack  of  the  most  objectionable  forms  of 
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modern  dances  was  especially  noticeable.  It  is  evident  that 
some  wise  and  thorough  instruction  was  given.  We  were  in- 
formed that  these  were  typical  of  most  of  the  dances  given  in 
town  during  tlie  winter. 

Two  features  of  public  dancing,  however,  must  be  carefully 
guarded  in  any  community.  The  standards,  the  custom,  must 
be  l^pt  h^*  This  can  be  accomplished  through  rigid  enfcurce- 
ment  d  flow  rules.  Second,  Ihe  cxmtxcA  of  tht  dandle  must  be 
kept  in  safe  hands.  Tlie  owners  of  every  hall  used  for  dandng 
should  be  held  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  dances  held  in 
their  halls.  The  desire  to  dance  is  natural  and  normal  in  prac- 
ticaUy  every  you^  perscm*  Su£h  a  delightful  and  healthy  form 
of  recreation  should  not  be  allow^  to  degpneratc  into  a  menace 
to  health  and  morals. 

The  great  d£uigers  in  dancing  come  from  late  hours,  poorly 
ventilated  halls,  and  unwhdesome  ampanionsbip.  Th^  ace 
within  riding  distance  of  Ipswich  several  resorts  where  dandng 
is  conducted  and  liquor  sold.  Disastrous  results  almost  always 
follow  the  combination.  The  long  hours  of  dancing,  like  any 
other  form  of  physical  exercise,  bring  on  fatigue,  a  conditicm 
which  destroys  judpnent  and  wrakens  the  will.  The  evil  ^Eects 
of  intoxicating  liquors  need  no  elaboration  here.  Ipswich  must 
make  sure  that  the  gratification  of  this  normal  desire  is  not  pros- 
tituted to  commercial  greed. 

Pool  and  Bowling 

Ipswich  has  eight  pool-rooms  and  one  bowling  alley-  These 
are  no  better  and  no  worse  than  those  found  in  any  community. 
In  several  of  the  pool-rooms,  ''Kelly  podl,*'  a  form  erf  petty 
gamUing,  was  being  played.  The  pocrf^rooms  as  a  nde  we  kk 
connection  with  a  barber-shop  or  tobacco  store.  None  offers 
the  kind  of  environment  under  which  a  thinking  father  would 
like  to  have  his  son  learn  and  play  the  game.  Pool  and  billiards 
are  both  fine  games  which  train  the  eye  and  develop  the  finest 
kind  of  co-ordination  of  nerve  and  muscle.  It  is  too  bad  that 
nowhere  in  Ipswich  is  there  a  public  place  where  these  games  can 
be  played  under  wholesome  environment.  The  bowling  alley  is 
widefy  used  by  both  warn  and  womea.   It  offers  one  of  the  best 
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forms  of  interesting  exercise  for  the  busy  man.  If  some  way 
could  be  found  to  ventilate  it  properly,  the  conditions  would  on 
the  whole  be  good. 

Saloons 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
liquor  questi<Mi.  The  salocm  has  a  place  in  this  report  only  as  a 
source  of  recreation.  Ipswich  is  a  license  town.  There  are 
four  bar-rooms  and  one  wholesale  liquor  house.  Two  of  the 
bar-rooms  are  run  in  connection  with  hotels.  During  the  course 
of  this  survey  the  saloons  were  all  visited  at  least  once  and  in  some 
cases  twice.  All  the  visits  were  made  on  a  Saturday  evening 
when  the  bar-rooms  were  crowded.  From  all  outward  appear- 
ances the  liquor  traffic  is  fairly  well  regulated.  Comparatively 
little  drunkenness  was  observed.  Few  of  the  artificial  stimula* 
lions  of  trade  were  seen,  a  free  lunch  counter  being  the  only 
feature  of  this  kind  found  in  the  saloons.  The  business  is  carried 
on  without  music,  cabaret,  or  any  other  form  of  amusement. 

The  people  of  Ipswich  decide  each  year  whether  they  want  the 
saloons.  The  saloon  is  often  called  the  "poor  man's  club."  Is 
th«e  any  reason  why  with  necessary  organization  and  equip- 
ment, the  public  school  should  not  supply  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  need  of  good  fellowship  and  recreation  now  f umi^bed  by  the 
bar-room? 

The  Greek  Coffee  House 

One  of  the  most  interesting  institutions  in  Ipswich  is  the  Greek 
Coflfee  House.  Here  the  Greeks  gather  for  sociabiUty  and  recrea- 
tion. The  room  is  equipped  with  a  pool  table  and  small  tables 
and  chairs.  Groups  of  men  are  observed  smoking  and  sipping 
€oSee.  On  Saturday  evening  there  is  music.  The  songs  of 
Fatherland  are  sung.  The  string  orchestra  begins  to  play  an  old 
folk  dance.  Several  men  come  out  of  the  crowd  and  commence 
to  dance.  The  group  at  a  nearby  table  stops  its  game  of  cards 
and  watches  the  graceful  agility  of  the  dancers.  Four  men  are 
dancing  together  with  intricate  steps  which  require  the  ability  of  a 
trained  gymnast.  As  soon  as  they  tire  a  new  group  of  dancers 
takes  their  places.  The  crowd  applauds  and  someone  in  the 
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company  orders  for  them  a  round  of  a  native  drink  whidi  quenches 
thirst  but  does  not  inebriate.  The  dancing  stops  and  a  modestly 
dressed  girl  with  the  musicians  starts  to  sing  a  chorus  which  is 
repeated  many  times,  the  whole  ax>wd  joining  in.  She  mig^  of 
the  brave  deeds  of  the  Greek  heroes  of  the  last  war.  At  the 
close  of  the  song  she  passes  among  the  men  and  collects  the 
nickels  and  dimes  which  compensate  the  musicians*  Not  the 
slightest  discourtesy  is  shown.  The  orchestra  starts  off  again, 
the  cards  are  resumed,  the  click  of  balls  is  heard  on  the  pool- 
table,  where  several  young  men  are  displaying  exceptional  skill, 
the  deep-throated  laughter  of  full-grown  men  is  heard  arising 
from  several  groups  who  are  diattio^  in  friendly  interooufse. 
Good  fellowship  abounds.  What  about  the  men  across  the  street 
in  the  saloon?    Why  the  difference? 

Expenditures  for  Commercial  Amusements 

An  attempt  was  made  on  Saturday  eveningi  November  7th, 

to  make  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  Ipswich 
on  that  evening  after  6  P.  M.  for  commercial  amusements.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  such  a  figure  with  the  amount  spent  by 
the  community  for  public  provision  for  recreation.  The  estimate 
will  of  course  be  far  below  the  real  amount  for  it  is  based  on  an 
estimated  average  expenditure  of  individuals  actually  counted  in 
the  different  places.  One  exception  must  be  made  to  this  state- 
ment. The  attendance  at  the  Moving  Picture  Show  is  estimated 
at  a  total  of  500  for  the  two  evening  performances.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  crowd  in  the  saloons,  bowling  alleys, 
and  pool-rooms  is  not  stationary.  It  comes  and  goes  so  that  a 
count  at  any  particular  moment  will  be  far  less  than  the  total 
attendance  for  the  evening.  We  estimated  the  average  expen- 
diture in  pool-rooms,  bowling  alleys,  and  saloons  at  50  cents  each, 
an  amount  which  anyone  cognizant  of  the  facts  will  grant  is  low. 

Multiply  this  by  52  and  we  find  that  at  this  rate,  based  on  a 
decidedly  conservative  estimate,  the  Saturday  evening  expen- 
ditures alone  are  over  $10,000  per  year. 

Assume  that  the  average  expenditure  for  the  other  week  day 
evenings  is  one-half  of  that  for  Saturday  evening  and  we  estimate 
that  the  total  amount  sprat  fm  ib/sae  forms  of  recreaticm  ^ 
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$35,126.00.  With  these  figures  before  us,  Ipswich  can  not  plead 
poverty  when  consideruig  the  health,  fecfeatkm,  and  educatioii 
oi  its  duldhood  and  youth. 

ESTIMAIED  EXPENDITtJKES  FOR  COMMERCIAL  AMUSEMENTS,  IPSWICH,  KASS,, 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  NOVEMBER  7,  I914 


Atten- 
dance 
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expen- 
diture 

Total 

Moving  picture  shows 
Saloons  (4) 
Pool-rooms  (4) 
Bow&ig-alleys 
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ISS 
99 
32 

$.10 

•50 
.50 
-SO 

Iso.oo 

77-SO 
49-50 
16.00 

Total 

786 

|i93*oo 

Out  of  Town  Resources 
No  discussion  of  the  recreational  resources  of  Ipswich  would 
be  complete  without  considering  the  opportunities  offered  and 
used  outside  of  Ipswich.  The  town  of  Ipswich  is  within  easy 
reach  of  several  cities,  Newburyport,  Beverly,  Salem,  Lynn,  and 
Boston.  To  what  extent  the  moving  picture  shows,  the  theatres, 
etc,  of  these  other  cities  are  attended  by  Ipswich  people  it  is 
impossible  to  state,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  extensive 
use  is  made  of  them.  The  beaches,  summer  resorts  and  road- 
houses  are  widely  frequented  in  the  summer  time.  There  was 
no  time  during  the  field  work  of  this  survey  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  character  of  these  resources. 

Summary  of  Part  III 

I.  Ipswich  has  good  but  undeveloped  park  and  playground 

spaces.   Swimming  should  be  safeguarded. 
a.  Athletks  should  be  oiganized  and  expanded  to  readi  all  boys 

and  giris. 

3.  The  churches,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Boy  Scouts,  and  other  similar 
organizations  attempt  to  meet  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
commiDiity  but  are  Umited  in  function,  or  handicapped  by 
lack  of  financial  support. 
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4.  The  town  needs  a  permanent  Celebration  Committee  to  pro- 

vide for  profiuble  observance  of  public  holidays. 

5.  Ipswich  people  spend  over  $35.o«>  (conservative  estimate) 

per  year  on  Moving  Pictures,  Pool,  Bowling,  and  Intoricating 

Liquors. 

6.  Ipswich  finds  much  of  its  recreation  outside  of  the  town. 
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AMERICANIZATION  OF  THE  IMMIGRANT  THROUGH 

RECREATION 

Ipswich  is  typical  of  many  industrial  towns  in  New  England. 
The  character  of  its  population  has  undei^one  a  radical  change 
in  the  last  half  century.   Fifty  years  ago  but  8.68  per  cent  of  the 
population  was  of  foreign  birth.   According  to  the  Federal  Cen- 
sus of  19 10,  39  per  cent  of  the  population  was  of  foreign  birth; 
23  per  cent,  the  native-born  children  of  foreign  parentage;  and 
38  per  cent,  native-born  of  native  parentage.   Some  of  this  last 
group  are  also  the  grandchildren  of  foreign-bom  parents.  Dia- 
grams 13  and  14  are  a  study  of  the  population  of  Ipswich  since 
1855.    The  steady  increase  in  the  proportion  of  foreign  bom  is 
conspicuous.    In  the  earUer  years  this  class  came  largely  from 
EngUsh-speaking  countries.   They  were  accustomed  to  a  large 
degree  of  self-government,  spoke  our  language  and  understood 
our  customs.    They  have  been  easily  assimilated  and  are  now 
some  of  our  best  and  sturdiest  citizens.   During  the  past  decade 
the  diaracter  of  the  immigration  itself  has  changed.   The  new 
influx  has  been  of  people  from  Southeastern  Europe.    Fully  a 
third  of  the  population  of  Ipswich  is  now  composed  of  Greeks 
and  Poles.   These  people  do  not  speak  our  language,  do  not 
understand  our  customs  and  institutions,  have  not  been  trained 
for  generations  in  the  art  of  self-government.    They  form  a  defi- 
nite proportion  of  the  community,  a  proportion  that  is  constantly 
increasing.   They  have  come  seeking  industrial  betterment  or 
freedom  from  ptditical  tyranny.   They  have  the  inherent  capac- 
ity for  American  citizenship,  and  the  men,  as  fast  as  they  qualify, 
are  becoming  naturalized  citizens  and  are  voting  at  every  election. 
It  will  not  be  many  years  before  the  balance  of  voting  power  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  these  people  and  their  chikben. 
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These  people  form  the  largest  part  of  the  wealth-producing 
forces  of  Ipswich.   They  furnish  most  of  the  labor  in  the  mills. 

They  have  entered  into  the  business  life  of  the  community. 
Of  139  business  places  counted  in  Ipswich  61,  or  44  per  cent,  at« 
owned  by  aliens.  Twenty-six  of  these  61  are  owned  by  Greeks. 
Tobe  sure,  every  shoe-shine  parlor  and  barber  shop  was  counted. 
But  no  matter  how  small  the  business  or  where  located  these 
figures  indicate  the  permanency  of  these  people  as  an  inrrp^Itrg 
factor  in  the  life  of  Ipswich. 

The  process  of  assimilation  is  an  educational  one.  The  best 
results  are  obtained  only  through  conscious  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  older  citizens.  The  early  immigrants  were  able  to  take 
their  place  in  society  almost  immediately.  Able  to  speak  the 
language  and  accustomed  to  {M-actically  the  same  standard  of 
living,  they  were  soon  welded  into  the  body  politic.  The  new 
immigrants  tend  to  live  apart  where  they  can  continue  the 
customs  of  the  old  country.  The  points  of  contact  between  the 
<^  life  and  the  new,  which  surrounds  but  hardly  touches  them, 
are  few.  Only  in  their  daily  labor  and  in  the  stores  do  they  learn 
American  ways  and  acquire  American  ideals.  This  is  a  slow 
and  unsatisfactory  way.  The  children  go  to  the  public  schoob 
and  here  the  {vocess  of  Americanizatioa  is  really  b^:un.  But  the 
school  has  influence  over  the  children  only  five  hours  a  day  for  a 
part  of  the  year.  The  major  portion  of  their  lives  is  spent  under 
the  influence  of  old-country  customs  and  ideals. 

Hie  proporticMi  of  new  people  is  omstantly  increamng.  In  a 
few  mwe  generations  the  proportion  of  1855  may  again  be  the 
fact,  but  the  proportion  will  be  reversed.  This  changing  process, 
this  flowing  of  the  tides  of  people  is  represented  in  Diagram  15. 
The  stock  which  gave  Ipswich  its  early  history  and  traditkms  is 
fast  dying  out.  S<ms  ami  daughters  find  their  homes  elsewhere 
and  their  places  are  being  taken  by  these  new  people.  How  can 
these  people  from  foreign  lands  best  be  welded  into  the  citizen- 
ship of  America,  receiving  its  of^rtunities  and  iMivil^;es  and 
giving  in  turn  the  contribution  that  it  is  theirs  to  make?  This  is 
IpswkJi's  problem  and  America's  problem.  The  spirit  which 
prompted  Rev.  John  Wise  to  protest  against  British  tyranny 
in  1687,  the  rugged  patriotism  which  has  given  Ipswich  its  roll 
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NAXZVE  BOBN  OF 
SlZZffl  SIBBOa 

NATIVS  BOEN  OF 

FQBnOI  BQHI 

Diagram  14. — Proportion  of  Foreign-Born  Population,  1855  and  1910, 

iPSWiCHf  Mass.,  1914. 

(The  number  of  native-bcMii  <rf  fcweign  parents  in  1855  was  not  obtainable. 
Widioitt  doabc  it  was  umiB.) 
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of  war  heroes,  the  idealism  which  crowned  the  hill  in  the  center 
of  the  town  with  the  First  Church  and  has  kept  it  there  for  two 
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Parents,  and  Decrease  of  NATiVB-BiMtN  OF  Nativb  Pasbnts,  1875- 
1910,  Ipswich,  Mass.,  1914. 


hundred  years,  should  not  be  sacrificed  in  the  process.  The 
town  can  not  afford  to  neglect  any  opportunity  for  stimulating 
the  process  of  assuuilation  among  the  boys  and  girls  and  the 
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young  men  and  women  who  are  under  old-world  influence.  The 
customs  and  habits  of  life  of  the  older  people  are  deep  rooted  and 
are  not  easily  changed. 

The  public  school  is  meeting  this  situation  as  best  it  can,  but 
many  of  the  children  who  most  need  the  Americanizing  influence 
of  the  public  schools  drop  out  as  soon  as  the  law  permits.  The 
evenii^  school  recently  started  is  an  indication  that  Ipswidi  is 
beginning  to  realize  its  responsibility.  One  of  the  best  vrays  of 
meeting  these  new  people  on  a  common  footing  and  under  con- 
ditions where  the  process  of  Americanization  goes  on  unwittingly 
yet  most  effectively  has  not  been  considered  constructively: 
that  is  the  use  of  leisure  time. 

An  open,  well-lighted  school  house  where  good  times  abound 
and  where  the  best  ideals  of  good  sport  and  fairness  are  upheld 
produces  better  citizens  than  a  commercially  conducted  pool- 
room or  a  saloon.  FrkiKiiy  ccmipetition  <m  the  athletic  field 
destroys  prejudices  and  develops  mutual  understanding.  The 
giving  to  every  race  and  class  a  definite  part  and  responsibility 
in  the  celebration  of  American  holidays  creates  civic  solidarity 
and  patriotism.  These  old-wwld  peopte  have  mudi  to  ocm- 
tribute  that  will  enrich  the  prc^ram  of  these  festival  occasions. 
No  house  divided  against  itself  can  stand.  No  community 
where  two  large  portions  of  the  people  nourish  mutual  prejudices 
can  long  exist  as  a  progressive  social  body.  For  Ipswich  to 
ignore  this  fact  and  neglect  opportunities  to  instill  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  all  its  youth  the  spirit  of  real  Americanism  means 
inevitably  social  suicide.  Ipswich  must  not  become  so  lost  in 
the  pride  of  her  honored  past  that  she  forgets  to  prepare  for  a 
more  glorious  future. 
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A  RECREATION  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

We  have  discussed  the  recreational  assets  and  liabilities  of 
Ipswich  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  report.  In  this  section, 
we  outline  a  plan  of  procedure  which  we  beikve  will,  if  its  spirit 
rather  than  tetter  is  carried  out,  meet  the  recreational  needs  (A 
Ipswich. 

Extension  of  Physical  Training  in  the  Public  Schools 
Of  prime  importance  is  the  installaticm  of  a  thcM-ough  course  of 
Physical  Training  in  the  Elementary  and  High  Schools.  Such 
a  course  should  be  as  much  a  part  of  the  school  work  as  reading, 
writing  and  arithmetic.  It  should  be  a  required  subject.  While 
formal  gymnastics  and  calisthenics  have  a  real  place  in  such  a 
course,  the  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  group  games  and  such 
forms  of  athletics  as  will  engage  the  interest  and  heartiest  partici- 
pation of  all  boys  and  girls.  For  this  purpose  we  especially 
reccmmiend  the  extensive  use  of  the  Athletic  Badge  Test  and 
that  form  of  school  athletics  known  as  Group  Athletics.  A  list 
of  games  adapted  for  this  purpose  and  arranged  by  grades  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix.  This  work  can  not  be  done  with  any 
satisfactcnry  results  unless  at  least  two  periods  per  week  are 
r^^arly  devoted  to  it.  In  many  places  physical  training  has 
a  period  in  the  schedule  for  each  school  day. 

Physical  Director  and  Play  Supervisor 

There  should  be  added  to  the  teaching  force  a  Physical  Director 
and  Play  Supervisor,  engaged  for  the  entire  year.  His  duties 
would  include  the  supervision  of  the  Physical  Training  and 
Athletics  throughout  the  schools,  coaching  the  High  School 
athletic  teams,  arrangmg  for  athletic  meets  and  play  festivals, 
and  developing  the  recreational  and  civic  uses  of  school  property, 
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It  would  probably  be  necessary  at  first  to  have  him  devote 

part  of  his  time  to  teaching  in  the  High  School  but  his  work  as 
Physical  Director  would  in  a  few  years  require  his  entire  time  and 
energy. 

He  must  be  a  man  of  good  general  education,  with  expert 
training  and  experience  for  his  special  work  and  with  a  social 
viewpoint.  It  is  possible  that  such  a  man  could  be  obtained  for 
$I200-$I500  per  year. 

There  should  be  on  the  faculty  the  High  School  a  woman 
teacher,  who  has  had  some  expert  training,  to  develop  and  con- 
duct the  physical  training  and  athletics  of  the  girls. 

There  should  be  sufficiait  equifmient  provided  at  each  school 
to  render  the  physical  training  work  effident. 

Increased  Use  of  School  Property 

The  school  yards  should  receive  first  attention.  A  few  pieces 
of  ^mple  apparatus,  which  could  be  almost  entirely  built  by  the 
Manual  Training  Department,  should  be  installed  on  the  Man- 
ning, Winthrop,  Burley,  Payne  and  Cogswell  school  grounds. 
The  grounds  at  the  Warren  Street  and  Wainwright  schools  need 
to  be  extended  to  provide  play  space.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  to  have  some  equipment  placed  on  the  park  space  back  of 
the  First  Church  for  the  use  of  the  Dennison  school.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  a  thoroughly  equipped  and  supervised  play- 
ground on  the  Burley  school  property.  The  grounds  at  the 
Manning  school  should  be  graded.  A  great  imimvement  could 
be  made  by  removing  the  ash  heaps  and  other  debris.  Some 
land  on  the  Manning  and  Burley  school  grounds  might  well  be 
set  adde  for  school  gardens,  and  definite  efforts  made  to  beautify 
all  sdiool  property. 

Plans  should  be  made  for  using  the  Manning  High  School  as 
a  Social  Center.  It  is  nearest  the  center  of  the  town  and  is  at 
present  the  building  best  adapted  for  such  use.  As  the  social 
center  activities  increase  it  will  probably  be  TOoessary  to  use  the 
Burley  school  also.  Hiis  will  entail  the  installation  of  lights. 
Community  use  of  several  of  the  other  buildings  would  be  greatly 
increased  by  the  substitution  of  movable  furniture  for  the  present 
equipment  as  opportunities  are  presented*   In  the  meantime 
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the  desks  and  chairs  can  be  fastened  in  sections  to  narrow  strips 
of  wood  and  not  to  the  floor,  so  as  to  be  easily  removable. 

The  next  school  building  erected  should  include  an  auditorium 
with  stage,  curtain  and  other  similar  equipment,  and  a  gym- 
nasium with  lockers  and  shower  baths.  With  careful  planning 
a  single  large  room  can  be  adapted  for  both  uses. 

Increased  Use  of  Other  Recreational  Resources 
In  the  Athletic  Field,  Ipswich  has  an  unusually  good  recrea- 
tional resource  which  is  availed  of  far  less  than  it  should  be. 
A  running  track  and  tennis  courts  should  be  built.  This  will 
necessitate  the  rearrangement  of  the  present  baseball  diamond. 
A  small  field  house  containing  lockers  and  a  store-room  for  sup- 
plies might  well  be  erected.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
children  to  skate  in  the  winter  time,  and  is  recommended. 

Play  leadership  should  be  provided  on  the  playground  at 
Steep  Bank. 

The  bath  houses  should  be  reconstructed  and  placed  under 
supervision. 

Public  Athletic  League 

A  Public  Athletic  League  might  well  be  organized  to  stimulate 
and  encourage  right  forms  of  athletics  in  the  community.  It 
should  have  Boys'  and  Girls'  Branches  so  that  all  will  receive 

sufficient  attention.  Its  object  should  be  the  extension  of  ath- 
letic activity  and  promotion  of  physical  vigor  in  the  community. 
The  Physical  Director  of  the  Public  Schools  might  well  serve  as 
its  Executive  Secretary. 

Celebration  of  Public  Holidays 

A  permanent  citizens'  committee  representing  all  the  interests 
of  Ipswich  should  be  appointed  by  the  selectmen  to  have  charge 
of  the  celebration  of  Public  Holidays.  Sufficient  funds  should 
be  supplied  from  the  town  treasury  or  by  voluntary  subscriptions 
or  both,  to  enable  this  committee  to  do  the  best  work.  It  should 
plan  celebrations  that  would  develop  civic  soUdarity  and  pride, 
and  the  spirit  of  real  democracy.  The  athletic  meet,  play  festival, 
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community  picnic  and  pageant  are  especially  adapted  for  this 
purpose. 

Boy  Scouts  and  Camp  Fire  Girls 
The  work  of  the  Boy  Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  similar 
organizations  should  be  developed.  The  national  headquarters 
of  both  these  organizations  will  gladly  furnish,  on  request,  the 
necessary  information  on  organization  and  administration. 
Address:  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
City;  Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America,  461  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

Safeguard  the  Commercial  Amusements 
The  conmiunity  should  be  alert  at  all  tinges  to  the  need  of 
supervision  and  control  of  all  commercial  amusements.  Many 

people  find  a  large  part  of  their  recreation  in  the  moving  pictures, 
pool-rooms  and  dance  halls.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
these  amusements  as  dean  and  wholesome  as  possible. 

Administration 

We  believe  that  the  School  Department  is  the  best  agency 
in  Ipswich  for  the  administration  of  the  public  recreation  facilities. 
It  already  controls  many  of  the  r«iuired  facilities,  school  buUd- 
ings,  yards,  etc.  It  is  now  so  organized  that  witii  the  addition 
of  a  physical  director  it  can  administer  these  facilities  without 
undue  increase  in  overhead  cost.  It  is  unnecessary  and  undesir- 
able at  the  iwesent  time  to  organize  anotiier  admimstrative  body 
in  the  town  government.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  Park 
Committee  and  the  Playground  Committee  it  could  well  ad- 
minister the  use  of  the  Athletic  Field*  and  South  Common  with- 
out serious  conflict  with  the  present  functions  of  these  com- 
mittees. It  would  centralize  the  control  and  responability  of  • 
the  recreation  facilities  in  the  hands  of  a  permanent  committee 
which  is  directly  responsible  to  the  people. 

Sudi  an  administrative  system  demands  that  the  Physical 

*  At  a  town  meeting  held  since  this  report  was  written  the  Athletic  Field 
has  been  placed  under  the  administration  of  the  School  Department.  PUns 
are  under  way  for  its  more  extensive  use  by  the  schools,  and  adiool  gardens 
have  already  been  started  with  a  trained  instructs. 
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Director  be  directiy  responsible  to  the  executive  agent  of  the 
School  Committee  for  the  efficient  use  of  these  faciUties.  The 
budget  for  maintenance  and  administration  under  this  plan 
would  probably  not  need  to  exceed  I2000  the  first  year.  This 
estimate  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  Physical  Director 
devote  part  of  his  time  for  the  present  to  teaching. 


Physica  Director  salary  10  mos.  at  \i  time*  •  f6a<xo 

Physical  Director  salary  2  mos.  full  time  jwooo 
Woman  Director  for  Girls  10  mos.  H  time 

Play  Leadere  for  playground  in  summer  asooo 
Supplies  and  Equipment 


I2000.00 

Summary  of  Recommendations 

1.  Physical  Training  for  all  boys  and  girls  as  a  regular  part 
of  the  schod  curriciUum. 

2.  Teaching  of  games  for  home  and  playground  use.  The 
extensive  use  of  group  games  in  physical  training  and  the  use  of 
the  Athletic  Badge  Test  and  Group  Athletics. 

3-  The  employment  of  a  Physical  Director  and  Play  Super- 
visor and  a  woman  member  of  the  faculty  with  special  training 
to  care  for  the  physical  work  of  the  girls. 

4-  Equipment  of  each  school  and  schoolyard  with  sufficient 
apparatus  to  enable  teachers  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of 
recess  time.  Grading  of  sdiool  property  wherever  necessary  to 
render  it  most  useful. 

5.  The  use  of  the  Manning  High  School  as  a  Social  Center 
and  that  such  use  be  definitely  encouraged  and  stimulated. 

6.  That  in  the  next  school  building  erected,  a  gymnasium  with 
lockers  and  shower  baths  be  provided.  That  it  be  equipped 
with  movable  furniture  so  that  it  may  be  efficiently  used. 

7.  That  the  Athletic  Field  be  equipped  with  a  running  track, 
tennis  courts,  and  the  Ufce,  and  that  a  small  field  house  be 
erected. 

8.  That  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the  Burley  School  be  ade- 
quately developed  as  a  children's  playground. 

♦Tlik  »  baied  on  a  total  yearly  talary  of  $1500.00. 
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9.  The  organization  of  a  Public  Athletic  League. 

10.  A  permanent  Celebration  Committee. 

11.  The  exten»on  of  Boy  Scoiits,  Camp  Fire  Girls  and  other 

similar  organizations. 

12.  That  the  Commercial  Amusements  should  at  all  times 
be  safeguarded. 

13.  That  the  administration  of  the  use  of  the  Athledc  Field, 
and  Steep-Bank  Playground  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  School 

Department. 

14.  Do  not  attempt  to  do  all  this  the  first  year.  Make  a  defi- 
nite b^;inning  and  ttoi  wcnrk  steadily  toward  the  ultimate  plan. 

CONCUTSIOK 

We  realize  that  it  takes  time,  thought  and  continued  effort 
to  devel<^  a  system  of  Public  Recreation  in  any  community. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  Ipswich  is  to  engage  a  Physical 
Director  who  as  he  studies  the  needs  can  best  advise  as  to  further 
steps.  The  program  as  outlined  above  will  no  doubt  be  modified 
as  the  work  progresses.  It  represents  an  ideal  to  work  toward 
rather  than  a  hard  and  fast  Ui^  of  (nrooedure.  No  wock  of  this 
Idnd  can  succeed  without  iJie  co-operation  of  the  omimunity  at 
large.  Ipswich  will  never  have  adequate  provision  for  public 
recreation  until  Ipswich  really  wants  it. 
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The  Athletic  Badge  Test 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  has 
adopted  the  following  as  standards  which  every  boy  ought  to  be 


able  to  attain: 
First  Test 

Pull  Up  (Chinning)  4  times 

Standi^  Broad  Jump  5  ft.  9  in. 

60  Yards  Dash    8f  seconds 

Second  Test 

Pull  Up  (Chinning)   6  times 

Standing  Broad  Jump  6  ft.  6  in. 

60  Yards  Dash  8  seconds 

or  100  Yards  Dash   14  seconds 

Third  Test 

Pull  Up  (Chinning)   9  times 

Running  High  Jump   4  ft.  4  in. 

220  Yards  Run  28  seconds 


As  these  standards  have  been  tested  in  the  public  schools  of 
several  cities  it  has  been  found  that  boys  of  12  years  of  age  should 
be  able  to  qualify  for  the  badge  under  the  first  test,  elementary 
school  boys  of  13  years  and  over  for  the  second  test,  and  high 
school  boys  for  the  thurd  test.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
those  who  have  had  ocperienoe  with  this  fcMm  of  athletics  that 
the  different  standards  should  be  limited  to  these  age  grmips. 
Accordingly  no  age  or  even  weight  limit  is  fixed.  Any  boy  may 
enter  any  test  at  any  time. 

Similar  tests  are  now  in  use  in  many  cities  and  in  some  country 
districts.  The  Association  has  attempted  through  a  committee 
of  experts  from  different  parts  of  the  country  to  establish  stand- 
ards which  would  be  simple,  consist  of  events  which  are  interest- 
ing, and  be  generally  acceptable.   The  tests  require  only  simple 
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apparatus,  a  comparatively  small  space.  They  can  be  conducted 
m  a  short  period  of  time  even  with  a  considerable  number  of 
boys,  and  the  measure  of  each  boy's  performance  can  be  ac- 
curately determined. 

Rules 

The  following  general  rules  shall  govern  the  final  competition : 

No  boy  is  permitted  to  receive  more  than  one  badge  in  any  one 
year. 

It  is  necessary  to  qualify  in  all  three  events  in  any  one  class 
in  order  to  win  a  badge. 

There  shall  be  but  one  trial  in  chinning,  one  in  the  dashes,  and 
three  in  the  jumps. 

1.  Prax  Up  (Chinning) 

A  portable  chinning  bar  in  a  doorway,  a  horizontal  bar  in 
the  gymnasium  or  the  rungs  of  a  ladder  set  at  an  angle  against 
a  building  may  serve  the  purpose. 

Each  contestant  begins  with  his  hands  on  the  bar.  Then 
with  his  arms  straightened  at  full  length  he  pulls  himself  up  with- 
out a  kick,  snap,  jerk,  or  swing,  until  his  chin  is  above  the  bar. 
Lowering  himself  again  until  his  arms  are  straight,  he  repeats 
the  "PuU  Up."  . 

2.  Standing  Broad  Jump 
Whenever  possible  it  is  best  to  prepare  a  jumping  pit  by  dig- 
ging up  a  piece  of  ground  about  4  feet  by  25  feet  and  have  a 
wooden  or  metal  strip  2  inches  by  4  inches  imbedded  in  the  ground 
at  one  end  of  the  pit  flush  with  the  surface,  to  serve  as  a  "take 
off."  It  is  also  well  to  mark  off  5  feet  9  inches  and  6  feet  6  inches 
from  the  "take  off."  Each  competitor  is  allowed  three  jumps, 
his  best  jump  being  taken  as  his  record. 

"  The  feet  of  the  competitor  may  be  placed  in  any  position,  but  shall  leave 
the  ground  once  only  in  making  an  attempt  to  jump.  When  the  feet  are  lifted 
from  the  ground  twice,  or  two  springs  are  made  in  making  the  attempt,  it  shall 
count  as  a  trial  jump  without  result.  A  competitw  may  rock  back  and  for- 
ward, lifting  heels  and  toes  alternately  from  the  ground,  but  may  not  lift  dther 
foot  clear  of  the  ground,  om  sUde  either  foot  atong  the  ground  in  any  direc- 
tion." * 
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apparatus,  a  comparatively  small  space.  They  can  be  conducted 
m  a  short  period  of  time  even  with  a  considerable  number  of 
boys,  and  the  measure  of  each  boy's  performance  can  be  ac- 
curately determined. 

Rules 

The  following  general  rules  shall  govern  the  final  competition: 

No  boy  is  permitted  to  receive  more  than  one  badge  in  any  one 
year. 

It  is  necessary  to  qualify  in  all  three  events  in  any  one  class 
in  order  to  win  a  badge. 

There  shall  be  but  one  trial  in  chinning,  one  in  the  dashes,  and 
three  in  the  jumps. 

I.  Pull  Up  (Chinning) 

A  portable  chinning  bar  in  a  doorway,  a  horizontal  bar  in 
the  gymnasium  or  the  rungs  of  a  ladder  set  at  an  angle  against 
a  building  may  serve  the  purpose. 

Each  contestant  begins  with  his  hands  on  the  bar.  Then 
with  his  arms  straightened  at  full  length  he  pulls  himself  up  with- 
out a  kick,  snap,  jerk,  or  swing,  until  his  chin  is  above  the  bar. 
Lowering  himself  again  until  his  arms  are  straight,  he  repeats 
the  "Pull  Up."  . 

2.  Standing  Broad  Jump 
^  Whenever  possible  it  is  best  to  prepare  a  jumping  pit  by  dig- 
ging up  a  piece  of  ground  about  4  feet  by  25  feet  and  have  a 
wooden  or  metal  strip  2  inches  by  4  inches  imbedded  in  the  ground 
at  one  end  of  the  pit  flush  with  the  surface,  to  serve  as  a  "take 
off."  It  is  also  well  to  mark  off  5  feet  9  inches  and  6  feet  6  inches 
from  the  'take  off."  Each  competitor  is  allowed  three  jumps, 
his  best  jump  being  taken  as  his  record. 

"The  feet  of  the  comjjetitor  may  be  placed  in  any  position,  but  shall  leave 
the  ground  once  only  in  making  an  attempt  to  jump.  When  the  feet  are  lifted 
from  the  ground  twice,  or  two  springs  are  made  in  making  the  attempt,  it  shall 
count  as  a  trial  jump  without  result.  A  competitor  may  rock  back  and  for- 
ward, lifting  heels  and  toes  alternately  from  the  ground,  but  may  not  lift  either 
foot  clear  of  the  ground,  nor  slide  either  foot  along  the  ground  in  any  direc- 
tion."* 

OfficL^^'b^"^^^'^^^^^^^^  down  in  the 
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Pull  Ujp  (Chinning) 


Standing  Broad  Jump 
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3.  60  Yakds  Dash,  100  Yabds  Dash  and  220  Yabds  Run 
A  stop  watch  is  necessary  for  timing  the  boys  in  this  event. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  starter  each  individual  competitor  takes 
his  position  on  the  starting  mark.  The  starter  gives  the  signal 
by  saying:  "On  the  mark,"  "Get  set,"  "Go."  At  the  word 
"Go"  the  time  keeper  starts  his  watch.  As  the  runner  crosses 
the  finish  line  (60  yards,  100  yards  or  220  yards  from  the  starting 
line),  the  time  keeper  stops  his  watch.  The  time  indicated  on 
the  stop  watch  is  the  runner's  time. 

"A  false  start  is  one  where  any  part  of  the  person  of  a  competitor  touches 
the  ground  in  front  of  his  mark  before  the  starter  purposely  gives  his  signal. 
The  third  false  start  shall  disqualify  the  oflFender.  The  competitor  shall  keep 
his  hands  behind  the  mark  assigned  to  him."* 

4*  RvNNXKG  High  Jump 
"The  bar  shall  be  a  thin  stick  and  shall  rest  on  pins  which  shall  project  not 
mote  than  three  inches  from  the  uprights.    When  this  bar  is  removed,  it  shall 
constitute  a  trial  jump  without  result." 

"The  height  shall  be  measured  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  to  the  ground  on 
a  direct  line." 

"Each  boy  shall  be  allowed  three  trial  jumps  at  each  height." 
"Running  under  the  bar  in  making  an  attempt  to  jump  shall  be  counted 
as  a  balk  and  three  successive  balks  shall  constitute  a  trial  jump."* 

The  following  order  of  events  is  suggested:  Pull  up  (chin- 
ning),  jumping,  running. 

Badges 

The  Hurdler 

Deaigned  by  R.  Tait  McKeazie.  M.D..  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  HaygnHUid  and  Reercatkm  AModatioa  of  America,  1912. 

Copyright  19x3 

The  following  badges  have  been  adopted  for  the  three  different 
classes: 


Copyright  1913              Copyright  1912  Copyright  1912 

First  Test            SMMd  Test  Third  TMt 

Om^l^J^Tdl^'A^^  <iown  in  the 
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3.  60  Yards  Dash,  100  Yards  Dash  and  220  Yards  Run 
A  stop  watch  is  necessary  for  timing  the  boys  in  this  event. 
Under  the  direction  of  a  starter  each  individual  competitor  takes 
his  position  on  the  starting  mark.  The  starter  gives  the  signal 
by  saying:  ''On  the  mark,"  "Get  set/'  ''Go/'  At  the  word 
"Go"  the  time  keeper  starts  his  watch.  As  the  runner  crosses 
the  finish  line  (60  yards,  100  yards  or  220  yards  from  the  starting 
line),  the  time  keeper  stops  his  watch.  The  time  indicated  on 
the  stop  watch  is  the  runner's  time. 

"A  false  start  is  one  where  any  part  of  the  person  of  a  competitor  touches 
the  ground  in  front  of  his  mark  before  the  starter  purposely  gives  his  signal. 
TTic  third  false  start  shall  disqualify  the  offender.  The  competitor  shall  keep 
his  hands  behind  the  mark  assigned  to  him."* 

4*  RumoNG  HiCT  Jump 
"The  bar  shall  bea  thin  stick  and  shall  rest  on  pins  which  shall  project  not 
more  than  three  inches  from  the  uprights.    When  this  bar  is  removed,  it  shall 
constitute  a  trial  jump  without  result." 

"The  height  shall  be  measured  from  the  middle  of  the  bar  to  the  ground  on 
a  direct  line." 

"Each  boy  shall  be  allowed  three  trial  jumps  at  each  height." 
"Running  under  the  bar  in  making  an  attempt  to  jump  shall  be  counted 
as  a  balk  and  three  successive  balks  shall  constitute  a  trial  jump."* 

The  following  order  of  events  is  suggested:  Pull  up  (chin- 
ning), jumping,  running. 

Badges 

Thb  Hurdlbr 

X>e8igiied  by  R.  Tait  McKenzie,  M.D..  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  Playgroiind  and  Recreation  Association  <rf  Arnica,  1912. 

Copyright  191  a 

The  following  badges  have  been  adopted  for  the  three  different 
classes : 


Copyright  1912  Copyright  1912  Copyright  1912 

First  Teat  Second  Test  Third  Test 


Offi<;?^telL^U^^^^  laid  down  in  the 
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A  Crocching  Start 


A  Standing  Start 
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The  badge  for  the  first  test  is  distinguished  by  one  star  in  the 
space  below  the  hurdler,  the  badge  for  the  second  test  by  two  stars 
below  the  hurdler,  the  badge  for  the  third  test  by  the  Greek  word 
API2T0N  below  the  hurdler.  All  the  badges  are  in  bronze. 
The  feeling  has  been  strong  that  the  badges  should  be  simple 
and  beautiful  but  should  not  in  themselves  have  intrinsic  value, 
that  the  value  should  be  in  what  the  badge  staiuls  for.  In  de* 
signing  this  badge  for  the  boys  of  America  Dr.  R.  Tait  McKen- 
rie  has  rendered  a  large  service. 

The  Association  recommends  that  each  boy  passing  the  tests 
be  allowed  to  pay  for  his  own  badge  just  as  a  youi^  man  or 
woman  at  college  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa  pays  for  the  key 
awarded. 

Price 

The  price,  postpaid,  either  mngly  or  in  quantity,  is  fif tera  cents 
each. 

Ordering  Badges 

Public  schools,  private  schools,  playgrounds,  evening  recrea- 
tion centers,  settlements,  diurch  organizations,  and  other 
organizations  of  good  standing  in  any  city,  town,  village  or  rural 
community  may  use  the  tests  adopted  by  the  Association  and 
certify  on  blanks  furnished  by  the  Association,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  boys  passing  the  tests,  ordering  the  number  of  badges 
of  eadi  kind  required. 

The  American  Committee  on  Athletic  Standards  for  Boys 
will  pass  on  each  list  certified.  If  such  list  is  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee, the  badges  ordered  will  be  forwarded  on  receipt  of  the 
money  for  such  badges.  The  Association  will  reserve  the  right 
to  test  boys  whose  names  have  been  sent  in  if  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee  it  seems  desirable  to  do  so.  The  Association  will 
expect  those  certifying  these  lists  to  exercise  the  greatest  possible 
care.  The  object  in  passing  on  each  list  is  so  far  as  possible  to 
make  sure  that  badges  shall  go  only  to  such  boys  as  have  passed 
the  tests  required. 
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What  the  Test  Does 

^  Every  boy  ought  to  be  physically  efficient. 

T[  Specialized  athletics  have  developed  remarkable  American 
athletes  but  they  have  done  most  for  those  who  needed  athletic 
trainii^  least. 

^  Every  boy  ought  to  try  to  reach  a  certain  minimum  physical 
standard.  SikJi  standards  have  been  formulated  by  a  cnnmittee 
of  experts  and  are  here  presented. 

^  Everyboy  passing  the  tests  is  authcnized  to  wear  this  badge 

which  stands  for  physical  efficiency. 

^  Every  boy  wearing  this  badge  as  he  meets  anoth^  boy — 

even  though  their  homes  be  on  opposite  sides  of  the  continent — 
when  he  sees  the  badge  upon  the  other  boy  knows  that  they  have 
had  the  same  tests,  and  feels  a  certain  comradeship. 

If  In  these  days  the  boy  who  makes  himself  physically  efficient 
b  preparing  himself  for  efficient  dtizendiip  lata:. 

^  It  is  hoped  that  once  each  year  in  each  city  there  can  be  a 
meeting  of  the  boys  who  have  qualified  in  previous  years  to  wel- 
come those  who  have  just  qualified.    It  would  not  be  unfitting 

in  our  American  cities  as  in  the  cities  of  ancient  Greece  for  the 
leaders  in  the  city's  life  to  make  such  a  time  a  notable  annual 
event. 

%  In  some  cities  the  physical  standard  of  the  boys  has  been 
made  much  higher  because  of  these  tests — sometin^  thirty  per 
cent  higher.   To  achieve  the  same  result  nationally  would  enable 

America  to  continue  to  have  in  these  days  of  city  life  the  pride  in 
the  physical  fitness  of  her  boys  which  she  formerly  had  in  the  pio- 
neer days. 
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Group  Athletics 

In  group  athletics  the  record  is  made  by  a  class,  club,  or  any  convenient 
eroup  of  bo]^s.  The  object  is  not  the  competition  of  selected  representatives 
but  the  participation  of  all  the  boys  in  athletic  activity.  The  entire  member- 
ship of  the  group  should  be  required  to  take  part,  physical  incapacitation  being 
the  only  valid  excuse  for  non-participation.  No  record  should  be  allowed  for 
less  than  80%  of  the  group  membership.  The  full  benefits  of  group  athletics 
come,  not  alone  from  the  final  competition,  but  also  from  the  great  amount 
of  preliminary  practice  within  the  group.  In  this  way  the  physical  fitness  of 
the  individual  is  developed  and  the  spirit  of  team  work  and  social  responsibility 
is  fostered.  It  should  be  arranged  that  the  competition  be  between  groups  of 
about  the  same  physical  ability.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  num- 
ber of  boys  in  the  group  makes  no  difference  as 

The  sum  of  individual  records 

The  number  of  competitors    =  ^^'^ 


A  trophy  m  the  form  of  a  pennant,  plaque  or  cup  awarded  to  the  winning 
group  adds  interest  to  this  form  of  athletics  and  stimulates  group  spirit.  This 
trophy  should  be  held  only  until  the  next  competition. 

The  competition  may  be  in  one  or  more  events.  An  all-around  test  should 
be  the  aim.  Almost  all  forms  of  track  and  field  athletics  lend  themselves  easily 
to  this  plan.    The  following  events  have  been  quite  generally  used. 

I  Jumping  (Standing  or  running,  broad  or  high) 
n  Chinning  (Pull  up  on  horizontal  bar) 
in  Rimning  (Short  dashes,  40  to  100  yards) 


I.  Jumping.   It  is  best 

to  prepare  a  jumping  pit 
by  digging  up  a  piece  of 
ground  about  4'x25'  hav- 
ing a  wooden  strip  about 
2'^4"x  3'  embedded  in  the 
ground  at  one  end  of  the 
pit  flush  with  the  surface 
to  serve  as  a  take-off. 
Where  this  is  impossible 
use  a  mat  and  jump  from 
a  line. 

The  group  is  lined  up 
behind  the  take-off  and 
each  boy  in  turn  takes  his 
j  ump.  The  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  take-off  to 
the  first  mark  made  in  the 
dirt  by  any  part  of  the 
body  is  measured  as  the 
,  ,      ,       t_      •  boy's  jump. 

Each  boy  has  three  jumps,  his  best  jump  being  taken  as  his  record.  After 
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each  boy  has  had  three  jumps,  the  sum  of  all  the  reomis  is  divided  by  the 
number  of  competitcm.   The  quotient  obtained  is  the  group  record. 

II.  Chinning.  A  port- 
able chinning  bar  may  be 
placed  in  the  doorway,  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  a 
horizontal  bar  in  the  gym  - 
nasium, or  the  rungs  of  a 
ladder  set  at  an  angle 
against  a  wall  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  in- 
clined ladder  is  adv**.'"  • 
tageous  in  aocommodatir  g 
Ix^s  of  different  heights. 

The  boys  are  lined  up 
and  take  their  turn  at 
chinning  the  same  as  in 
jumping  except  that  only 
one  trial  is  given  each  boy. 
Banning  with  the  arms 
straightened  at  full  length 
the  boy  pulls  himself  up 
until  his  chin  is  above  the 


Group  Chinning 


level  of  the  bar.  Then  lowering  himself  again  until  his  arms  are  straight  he 
repeats  the  pull  up.  The  number  of  times  he  is  able  to  bring  his  chin  above 
the  level  of  the  bar  is  his  record.  The  total  of  the  mdividual  records  divided 
by  the  number  in  the  group  gives  the  group  record.  ^ 

III.  Runnmg.  It  is 
not  always  possible  to 
have  a  stop-watch  for 
timing  the  boys  in  the 
group  running.  A  plan  has 
therefore  been  devised 
whereby  the  timing  may 
be  done  with  an  ordinary 
watch.  The  boys  are  lined 
up  back  of  the  starting 
mark  and  the  timer  takes 
his  position  at  the  finish 
line.  This  finish  line 
should  be  a  mark  on  the 
ground.  The  first  boy  to 
run  takes  his  place  on  the 
starting  mark,  the  timer 

_      _  waits   until   the  second 

Gioap  Runnms  y^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

to  sixty,  then  instantly  by  a  quick  downward  motion  of  the  hand,  signals  the 
boy  to  start.  As  the  runner  nears  the  finish  line  the  timer  again  raises  his  hand, 
and  at  the  instant  the  runner  crosses  the  finish  mark  he  gives  the  signal  for  the 
next  boy  to  start.  This  is  repeated  until  the  whole  group  has  run.  The  time 
elapsed  during  the  running  of  the  entire  group  is  divided  by  the  number  of 
boys  taking  part,  thus  giving  the  group  record. 

Other  events  that  have  been  used  successfully  are: 

A.  The  football  kick.  Either  the  round  soccer  or  the  oval  football  may  be 
used.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  see  that  all  competing  groups  use 
the  same  kind  of  balL   The  ball  may  be  punted  or  kicked  from  place.  The 
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Group  Athletics 

In  group  athletics  the  record  is  made  by  a  class,  club,  or  any  convenient 
group  of  boys.  The  object  is  not  the  competition  of  selected  representatives 
but  the  participation  of  all  the  boys  in  athletic  activity.  The  entire  member- 
ship of  the  group  should  be  required  to  take  part,  physical  incapacitation  being 
the  only  valid  excuse  for  non-participation.  No  record  should  be  allowed  for 
less  than  80%  of  the  group  membership.  The  full  benefits  of  group  athletics 
come,  not  alone  from  the  final  competition,  but  also  from  the  great  amount 
of  preliminary  practice  within  the  group.  In  this  way  the  physical  fitness  of 
the  individual  is  developed  and  the  spirit  of  team  work  and  social  responsibility 
is  fost«*ed.  It  should  be  arranged  that  the  competition  be  between  groups  of 
about  the  same  physical  ability.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  num- 
ber of  boys  in  the  group  makes  no  difference  as 

The  sum  of  individual  records 

The  number  of  competitors     "  '^^^ 

A  trophy  in  the  form  of  a  pennant,  plaque  or  cup  awarded  to  the  winning 
group  adds  interest  to  this  form  of  athletics  and  stinmlates  group  spirit.  This 
trophy  should  be  held  only  until  the  next  competition. 

The  competition  may  be  in  one  or  more  events.  An  all-around  test  should 
be  the  aim.  Almost  all  forms  of  track  and  field  athletics  lend  themselves  easily 
to  this  plan.   The  foUowii^  events  have  been  quite  genaally  used. 

I  Jumping  (Standing  or  running,  broad  or  high) 

II  Chinning  (Pull  up  on  horizontal  bar) 

III  Running  (Short  dashes,  40  to  100  yards) 


I.  Jumping.  It  is  best 
to  prepare  a  jumping  pit 
by  digging  up  a  piece  of 
ground  about  4^x25'  hav- 
ing a  wooden  strip  about 
2"x 4"x  3'  embedded  in  the 
ground  at  one  end  of  the 
pit  flush  with  the  surface 
to  serve  as  a  take-ofT. 
Where  this  is  impossible 
use  a  mat  and  jump  from 
a  line. 

The  group  is  lined  up 
behind  the  take-off  and 
each  boy  in  turn  takes  his 
jump.  The  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  take-off  to 
the  first  mark  made  in  the 
dirt  by  any  part  of  the 
body  is  measured  as  the 
boy's  jump. 

Each  boy  has  three  jumps,  his  best  jump  being  taken  as  his  record.  After 
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each  boy  has  had  three  jumps,  the  sum  of  all  the  records  is  divided  by  the 
number  of  competitors.    The  quotient  obtained  is  the  group  record. 

II.  Chinning.  A  port- 
able chinning  bar  may  be 
placed  in  the  doorway,  as 
shown  in  the  picture,  a 
horizontal  bar  in  the  gym- 
nasium, or  the  rungs  of  a 
ladder  set  at  an  angle 
£^inst  a  wall  may  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  in- 
clined ladder  is  adv^^ 
tageous  in  accommodating 
boys  of  different  heights. 

The  boys  are  lined  up 
and  take  their  turn  at 
chinning  the  same  as  in 
jumping  except  that  only 
one  trial  is  given  each  boy. 
Beginning  with  the  arms 
straightened  at  full  length 
the  boy  pulls  himself  up  Oim»  Odnaiiic 

until  his  chin  is  above  the 

level  of  the  bar.  Then  lowering  himself  again  until  his  arms  are  straight  he 
repeats  the  pull  up.  The  number  of  times  he  is  able  to  bring  his  chin  above 
the  level  of  the  bar  is  his  record.   The  total  of  the  individual  records  divided 

by  the  number  in  the  group  ^ves  the  group  record.  . 

III.  Running.       It  is 

not  always  possible  to 
have  a  stop-watch  for 
t i ming  the  boys  in  the 
group  runnii^.  A  plan  has 
therefore  been  devised 
whereby  the  timing  may 
be  done  with  an  ordinary 
watch.  The  boys  are  lined 
up  back  of  the  starting 
mark  and  the  timer  takes 
his  position  at  the  finish 
line.  This  finish  line 
should  be  a  mark  on  the 
ground.  The  first  boy  to 
run  takes  his  place  on  the 
starting  mark,  the  timer 
waits  until  the  second 
hand  of  his  watch  points 
to  sixty,  then  instantly  by  a  quick  downward  motion  of  the  hand,  signals  the 
boy  to  start.  As  the  runner  nears  the  finish  line  the  timer  again  raises  his  hand, 
and  at  the  instant  the  runner  crosses  the  finish  mark  he  gives  the  signal  for  the 
next  boy  to  start.  This  is  repeated  until  the  whole  group  has  run.  The  time 
elapsed  during  the  running  of  the  entire  group  is  divided  by  thenuraberof 
boys  Uking  part,  thus  giving  the  group  record. 

Other  events  that  have  been  used  successfully  are: 

A.  The  football  kick.  Either  the  round  soccer  or  the  oval  football  may  be 
used.  Care  should  be  taken,  however,  to  see  that  all  competing  ciroups  use 
the  same  kind  of  ball.    The  ball  may  be  punted  or  kicked  from  place.  The 
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distance  from  where  the  ball  was  ticked  to  the  point  where  it  first  touched  the 
nound  is  the  boy's  rec<wd.   The  group  record  is  determined  as  indicated  in 

the  events  described  above. 

B.  The  baseball  throw.   This  event  is  similar  to  the  above  except  that  a 

baseball  is  thrown. 

C.  The  shot-put.  The  same  rules  govern  this  event  as  in  the  ordinary  field 
event.  Too  heavy  Aats  should  be  avoided.  The  8-lb.  shot  for  grammar 
school  boys  and  tm  I2<-Ib.  shot  for  h^h  school  boys  is  recommended. 

D.  The  relay  potato  race.  On  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  starting  line 
draw  four  circles  each  12"  in  diameter,  the  first  with  its  center  5  yards  from  the 
start  and  the  others  at  5-yard  intervals  beyond,  the  fourth  being  at  20  yards. 

A  box,  can  or  basket  with  not  over  144  sq.  in.  bottom  area  is  set  on  the  five- 
yard  circle.   Three  potatoes,  blocks,  or  erasers  are  placed  in  this  receptacle. 

The  first  runner,  starting  from  the  line,  takes  a  potato  fitmi  the  box  and 
places  it  in  the  nearest,  or  lo-yard  cu"cle,  returns  to  the  box,  passing  between  it 
and  the  starting  line,  places  a  second  potato  on  the  15-yard  circle  and  in  the 
same  manner  places  the  third  on  the  20-yard  circle.  He  then  runs  back  to  the 
starting  line,  so  that  one  foot  passes  or  touches  the  line,  runs  to  the  nearest 
potato  and  replaces  it  in  the  box,  and  so  for  the  second  and  tUrd  potatoes, 
each  time  passing  between  the  basket  and  starting  line  after  replacing  a  potato 
except  that  after  the  third  he  runs  back  to  the  start  and  touches  off  the  next 
member  of  the  group,  who  must  stand  with  both  fe^  back  of  the  line  until 
touched. 

Each  successive  runner  places  and  replaces  the  potatoes  and  touches  off  his 
successor  as  indicated.  The  total  time  dapsing  from  the  "Go"  until  the  last 
runner  finishes,  divided  by  the  number  of  runners,  gives  the  group  record. 
If  a  potato  is  dropped  anywhere  but  in  the  basket  or  circles  where  it  is  due,  it 
must  be  picked  up  and  properly  placed  before  another  potato  is  touched. 
Leaders  should  use  a  whistle  to  call  the  attention  of  a  runner  to  any  such  error 
made.  If  a  runner  starts  before  the  "Go,"  or  before  he  is  properly  touched 
off  by  his  predecessor,  the  timer  will  add  one  second  or  more,  at  his  discretion^ 
to  the  total  group  time  for  every  such  false  start. 

If  for  any  reason  it  is  found  that  140  yards  is  too  great  a  distance  to  be  run 
at£one  time,  the  first  boy,  after  placing  out  the  potatoes  as  provided  above, 
shall  run  back  to  the  starting  line  and  touch  off  the  second  runner  who  shall 
collect  the  potatoes  as  previously  described  and  toudi  1^  the  third  runner  who 
repeats  the  part  of  the  first  runner.  In  the  meantime  the  first  runner  takes  his 
place  at  the  end  of  the  line  of  boys  and  when  his  turn  comes  again,  runs  the 
second  time.  In  this  way  each  boy  runs  two  laps  of  70  yanls  each  wkh  a  short 
rest  between. 

Any  other  athletic  activity  that  is  adaptable  to  the  plan  outlined  above 
may  be  used. 


Events  Suitable  for  Elementary  School  Athletic  Meet 

The  events  that  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  most  suitable 
for  grammar  school  boys  are: 


85*pound  Gaas 

so  Yards  Dash 
Running  High  Jump 
Running  Broad  Jump 
360  Yards  Relay  Race 


115-pound  Class 

70  Yards  Dash 
S-pound  Shot  Put 
Running  Broad  Jump 
440  Yards  Relay  Race 
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loo-pound  Class  Unlimited  Weight  Class 

60  Yards  Dash  100  Yards  Dash 

Running  High  Jump  12-pound  Shot  Put 

Running  Broad  Jump  Running  High  Jump 

440  Yards  Relay  Race  880  Yards  Relay  Race 

(To  guard  against  overstrain  and  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
greater  number  of  boys  to  participate  boys  may  enter  one  event 
only.) 

To  aid  in  fostering  clean  sport  the  following  rules  of  conduct 
have  been  quite  generally  adopted  under  the  name  of  ''athletic 
courtesy." 

1.  The  rules  of  games  are  to  be  regarded  as  mutual  agreements, 
the  spirit  or  letter  of  which  no  gentleman  would  break-  The 
stealing  of  advantage  in  sport  is  theft. 

2.  Visiting  teams  are  to  be  honored  guests  of  the  home  team, 
and  should  be  treated  as  such. 

3.  No  action  is  to  be  taken  nor  course  of  conduct  pursued  which 
would  seem  ungentlemanly  or  dishonorable  if  known  to  one's 
opponent  or  the  public. 

4.  No  advantages  are  to  be  sought  over  others  except  those 
in  which  the  game  is  understood  to  show  superiority. 

5.  Officers  and  opponents  are  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as 
honest  in  intention.  When  opponents  are  evidently  not  gentle- 
men, and  officers  manifestly  dishonest  or  incompetent,  future 
relationship  with  them  may  be  avoided. 

6.  Decisions  of  officials  are  to  be  abided  by,  even  when  they 
seem  unfair. 

7.  Ungentlemanly  or  unfair  means  are  not  to  be  used  evra 
when  they  are  used  by  opponents. 

8.  Good  points  in  others  shoukl  be  apiMiedated  aikl  suitable 
recognition  given. 


ATHLETICS  FOR  GIRLS 

The  AxmjETic  Badgb  Test 

The  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  has 
adopted  provi^cmaUy  the  following  as  standards  whidi  every 
girl  ought  to  be  able  to  attain. 

First  Test 

All-up  Indian  Oub  Race  30  seconds 

Basket-ball  Thnming  d  goals,  6  trials 

Balancing  84  ft.,  3  trials 
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Second  Test 

All-up  Indian  Club  Race  28  seconds 

Ba^t-ball  Throwing  3  goals,  6  trials 

Balancing  (bean-bag  on  head)  24  ft.,  2  trials 

When  Indian  Clubs  are  not  available,  the  Potato  Race  may 

be  substituted : 

For  First  Test,  140  yards  42  seconds 

For  Second  Test,  140  yards  39  seconds 

The  events  used  in  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Tacoma, 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Newark,  and  New  York  City,  as  represent- 
ative of  the  tests  used  in  city  schools;  those  prepared  by  Miss 
Anne  M.  Morgan  for  Ulster  County,  New  York,  as  representative 
of  rural  communities,  both  supplemented  by  the  report  of  the 
investigation  of  athletics  for  girls  made  by  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Roess- 
ing  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Burdienal,  were  used  as  a  basis  in  pre- 
paring these  tests  for  girls. 

The  athletic  sports  of  the  girls  in  rural  communities  begin 
largely  in  the  schools.  There  are  226,000  one-room  rural  schools 
in  the  United  States  and  because  of  lack  of  gymnasium  equipment 
and  dres^g^room  facilities,  events  requiring  bloomers  and  bath- 
ing suits  are  not  advisable.  There  are  many  splendid  events 
which  cannot  be  used  nationally.  For  instance,  rowing,  swim- 
ming, and  other  water  sports  are  as  impossible  in  many  sections 
of  the  prairie  countries  as  are  skating  and  skiing  in  die  south. 
Archery,  golf,  field  hockey,  horseback  riding,  and  tennis  have 
been  found  to  be  quite  beyond  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the 
majority  of  school  girls  in  both  city  and  country.  There  are 
communities  in  which  any  form  of  dancing  does  not  meet  with 
approval. 

In  view  of  the  above  facts,  only  two  tests  have  been  decided 
upon.  As  there  are  agencies  at  work  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  play  leaders  and  the  use  of  various  sports  in  all  com- 
munities, the  third  test  lias  been  left  open  for  further  sugges- 
tions. 

There  are  no  height,  weight,  or  age  limits  in  the  Athletic  Badge 
Test  for  Girls.  The  following  general  rules  shall  govern  tne 
final  tests: 

There  shall  be  but  one  trial  in  each  event,  except  the  balancing, 
in  which  two  trials  are  allowed. 

It  is  necessary  to  qualify  in  all  three  events  in  either  class  in 
order  to  win  a  badge. 

No  girl  is  permitted  to  receive  more  tihan  one  badge  in  any 
one  year. 
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DntBcnoNS  F<Ht  Evbmts 

All- up  Indian  Club  Race 

Draw  two  tangent  circles,  each  three  feet  in  diameter.  In  one 
of  the  circles  place  three  one-pound  Model  BS  Indian  Clubs.  At 
a  point  thirty  feet  distant  from  a  line  passed  through  the  center 
of  the  circles,  and  parallel  to  it,  draw  a  line  to  be  used  as  a  start- 
ing line. 

On  the  signal  the  g^rl  runs  from  the  starting  line,  transfers  the 
three  dul^,  one  after  the  other,  to  the  vacant  circle,  and  runs 
back  to  the  starting  line.  Three  such  trips  are  made  finishing 
at  the  starting  point.  The  girl  is  permitted  to  use  but  cme  hand 
in  transferring  the  clubs. 

To  win  a  Class  ''A"  badge  a  girl  must  make  the  three  trips 
to  the  (^xdes  pi  30  seconds. 

To  win  a  Class  **B"  badge  a  girl  must  make  the  three  trips  to 
the  circles  in  28  seconds. 

Basket-ball  Throwing 

The  regular  basket-ball  goal  may  be  used.  It  should  be 
placed  ten  feet  above  the  ground  and  extend  six  inches  from  the 
surface  to  which  it  is  attached. 

From  a  point  directly  under  the  center  of  the  goal  draw  a  semi- 
circle with  a  radius  of  fifteen  feet,  for  a  throwing  line. 

The  girl  may  stand  at  any  point  outside  of  but  touching  the 
throwing  line. 

To  win  a  Class  '*A"  badge  a  girl  must  make  two  goals  in  six 

trials. 

To  win  a  Class  "B"  badge  a  girl  must  make  three  goals  in  dx 
trials. 

Balancing 

Any  standard  balance  beam  may  be  used,  or  a  2  x  4  inch 
plank,  set  on  two-inch  side,  but  the  length  should  be  twelve 
feet. 

There  is  no  time  limit  in  this  event  but  there  should  be  an 
endeavor  to  meet  the  requirements  promptly,  without  haste,  and 
with  perfect  poise. 

For  Class  '*A":  The  girl  starts  from  the  center  of  beam,  walks 
forward  to  the  end  without  turning,  walks  backward  to  center; 
turns  and  walks  forward  to  other  end;  turns  and  walks  forward 
to  starting  point. 

For  Class  ''B'*:  With  a  bean-bag  balanced  on  her  head,  the 
girl  starts  from  center  of  beam  and  walks  forward  to  end ;  turns 
and  walks  forward  the  entire  length  of  the  balance  beam;  without 
turning,  walks  backward  to  starting  point. 
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Potato  Race 

On  a  direct  line  draw  four  circles,  each  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
and  five  yards  apart  from  center  to  center.  Five  yards  back  of 
the  center  of  the  first  circle  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direct  line, 
draw  a  line  to  be  used  as  a  starting  line.  This  is  also  the  finish 
line. 

On  the  first  circle  place  a  basket  or  other  receptacle  not  over 
two  feet  in  height  and  with  an  opening  not  exceeding  three  feet 
in  circumference. 

On  the  signal  the  girl  runs  from  the  starting  line,  takes  one 
potato  from  the  basket  and  places  it  in  the  first  vacant  circle 
(the  one  nearest  the  basket) ;  runs  back  to  the  basket,  passes 
between  it  and  the  starting  line,  takes  the  second  potato  from 
the  basket  and  places  it  in  the  second  circle,  returns  to  the  basket, 
passes  between  it  and  the  starting  line,  takes  the  third  potato 
from  the  basket,  places  it  in  the  third  circle  and  runs  back  to  the 
starting  line.  From  the  starting  line  she  runs  to  the  first  circle, 
picks  up  the  potato  and  replaces  it  in  the  basket,  passes  between 
the  basket  and  the  starting  line,  runs  to  the  second  circle,  picl^ 
up  the  potato,  replaces  it  in  the  basket,  runs  to  tihie  thini  drde, 
picks  up  the  potato,  replaces  it  in  the  basl^t,  and  runs  across  the 
finish  line. 

If  a  potato  is  dropped  anywhere  but  in  the  drde  where  it  should 
be  placed  or  in  the  basket  it  must  be  picked  up  and  properly 
placed  before  another  is  touched. 

To  win  a  Class  "A"  badge  a  girl  must  cross  the  finish  line 
within  42  seconds  from  the  time  the  signal  to  start  is  given. 

To  win  a  Class  "B"  badge  a  girl  must  cross  the  finish  line 
within  39  seconds  from  the  time  the  signal.to  start  is  given. 


Badges 

^  The  badges  are  being  prepared  by  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 


Group  Athlbucs 

Purpose 

A  sound  physique  for  all  girls  and  the  fostering  of  group  responsibility  is 
the  aim  of  this  form  of  athletics.  Playing  for  the  group  develops  a  spirit  of 
team-work  and  co-operation  that  is  highly  desirable.  The  benefits  of  group 
athletics  come  not  alone  from  the  final  competition  but  quite  as  much  from  the 
required  preliminary  practice, 
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Plan 

Competition  may  be  between  classes,  clubs,  or  any  other  convenient  groups. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  groups  are  of  about  the  same  physical  ability. 
It  is  important  that  all  members  of  the  group  actually  take  part  in  the  games. 
No  record  should  be  allowed  for  less  than  80%  of  the  group  membership. 
Fhysical  disability  should  be  the  only  valid  excuse  for  non-participation. 

The  record  or  score  is  always  a  group  record,  and  in  competition  the  wnners 
are  determined  by  comparing  the  final  group  records  and  not  the  individual 
performances. 


The  sum  of  the  individual  records 
The  number  ol  competitors 


>■  The  group  record. 


The  size  of  the  group  therefore  makes  no  difference  because  the  record  is  always 
an  average.  In  events  where  the  individual  records  are  easily  determined  the 
group  record  can  readily  be  found  by  the  above  formula.  But  in  rumung 
games  it  is  difficuk  to  find  the  individual  records  without  the  use  of  a  stop 
watch.  A  ^an  has  therefore  been  devised  whereby  the  timing  may  be  done 
with  an  ordinary  watch.  The  girls  are  lined  up  back  of  the  starting  line. 
The  timer  takes  her  position  near  the  finish  line  which  should  be  a  mark  on  the 
ground.  The  signal  "go"  is  given  by  the  timer  when  the  second  hand  of  her 
watch  is  on  sbcty.  As  the  runner  crosses  the  finidi  line  <he  starter,  by  a  quick 
downward  motion  of  the  hand,  ^:nals  the  succeeding  runner  to  start.  (In 
the  buttle  Relay  each  succeeding  member  of  the  group  is  touched  off  by  the 
preceding  runner.)  When  the  last  girl  has  crossed  the  finish  line  the  time 
elapsed  is  noted.  The  timer  needs  to  keep  only  the  time  required  by  the  entire 
group  to  finish  the  event.  This  is  divided  by  the  number  partiapatmg  to  give 
the  group  record. 

Gajibs 

Any  game  or  athletic  event  adaptable  to  this  plan  as  outlined  above  may 
be  used.   The  followine 

are  suggested  as  typical 
but  they  in  no  way  limit 
the  possibilities  of  group 
athletics. 

1.  Basket-Bali  Throw. 
An  ordinary  basket  ball  is 
used  in  this  event.  The 
girls  shall  throw  in  rapid 
succes^on,  each  girl  hav- 
ii^  three  trials,  and  her 
best  throw  is  taken  as  her 
record.  In  case  the  ball 
strikes  some  obstacle  be- 
fore touching  the  ground, 
another  trial  shall  be  al- 
lowed. A  six-foot  circle, 
with  a  heavy  line  across 
its  center,  shall  be  drawn 
at  one  end  of  the  throwing 
space.  The  thrower  toes  this  line  and  m  completing  her  throw  shall  not  tall 
or  step  forward  out  of  the  circle:  if  she  does  her  throw  diaU  not  count  exc^ 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 
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Potato  Race 

On  a  direct  line  draw  four  circles,  each  twelve  inches  in  diameter 
and  five  yards  apart  from  center  to  center.  Five  yards  back  of 
the  center  of  the  first  circle  and  at  right  angles  to  the  direct  line, 
draw  a  line  to  be  used  as  a  starting  line.  This  is  also  the  finish 
line. 

On  the  first  circle  place  a  basket  or  other  receptacle  not  over 
t\\^o  feet  in  height  and  with  an  opening  not  exceeding  three  feet 
in  circumference. 

On  the  signal  the  girl  runs  from  the  starting  line,  takes  one 
potato  from  the  basket  and  places  it  in  the  first  vacant  circle 
(the  one  nearest  the  basket) :  runs  back  to  the  basket,  passes 
between  it  and  the  starting  line,  takes  the  second  potato  from 
the  basket  and  places  it  in  the  second  circle,  returns  to  the  basket, 
passes  between  it  and  the  starting  line,  takes  the  third  potato 
from  the  basket,  places  it  in  the  third  circle  and  runs  back  to  the 
starting  line.  From  the  starting  line  she  runs  to  the  first  circle, 
picks  up  the  potato  and  replaces  it  in  the  basket,  passes  between 
the  basket  and  the  starting  line,  runs  to  the  second  circle,  picks 
up  the  potato,  replaces  it  in  the  basket,  runs  to  the  third  circle, 
picks  up  the  potato,  replaces  it  in  the  basket,  and  runs  across  the 
finish  line. 

If  a  potato  is  dropped  anywhere  but  in  the  circle  where  it  should 
be  placed  or  in  the  basket  it  must  be  picked  up  and  properly 
placed  before  another  is  touched. 

To  win  a  Class  **A''  badge  a  girl  must  cross  the  finish  line 
within  42  seconds  from  the  time  the  signal  to  start  is  given. 

To  win  a  Class  "B"  badge  a  girl  must  cross  the  finish  line 
within  39  seconds  from  the  time  the  signal^ to  start  is  given- 


Badges 

^  The  badges  are  being  prepared  by  the  Playground  and  Recrea- 
tion Association  of  America,  i  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  will  soon  be  ready  for  distribution. 


Group  Athletics 

Purpose 

A  sound  physique  for  all  girls  and  the  fostering  of  group  responsibility  is 
the  aim  of  this  form  of  athletics.  Playing  for  the  group  develops  a  spirit  of 
team-work  and  co-operation  that  is  highly  desirable.  The  benefits  of  group 
athletics  come  not  alone  from  the  final  competition  but  quite  as  much  from  the 
required  (H-eliminary  practice. 
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Competition  may  be  between  classes,  clubs,  or  any  other  convenient  groups. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  groups  are  of  about  the  same  physical  abiUty. 
It  is  important  that  all  members  of  the  group  actually  take  part  m  the  games. 
No  record  should  be  allowed  for  less  than  8o7c  of  the  group  membership. 
Physical  disability  should  be  the  only  valid  excuse  for  non-participation. 

The  record  or  s'core  is  always  a  group  record,  and  in  competition  the  winners 
are  determined  by  comparing  the  final  group  records  and  not  the  mdividual 
performances. 

The  sum  of  the  individual  records  , 

=q  i  7  777  "  The  group  neord. 

Ihe  number  of  competitors 


The  size  of  the  group  therefore  makes  no  difference  because  the  record  is  always 
an  average.  In  events  where  the  individual  records  are  easily  determined  the 
group  record  can  readily  be  found  by  the  above  formula.  But  in  runmng 
games  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  individual  records  without  the  use  of  a  stop 
watch.  A  plan  has  therefore  been  de\'ised  whereby  the  timing  may  be  done 
with  an  ordinary  watch.  The  girls  are  lined  up  back  of  the  starting  line. 
The  timer  takes  her  position  near  the  finish  line  which  should  be  a  mark  on  the 
ground.  The  signal  **go**  is  given  by  the  timer  when  the  second  hand  of  her 
watch  is  on  sixty.  As  the  runner  crosses  the  finish  line  Ae  starter,  by  a  quick 
downward  motion  of  the  hand,  signals  the  succeeding  runner  to  start.  (In 
the  Shuttle  Relay  each  succeeding  member  of  the  group  is  touched  off  by  the 
preceding  runner.)  When  the  last  girl  has  crossed  the  finish  line  the  time 
elapsed  is  noted.  The  timer  needs  to  keep  only  the  time  required  by  the  entire 
grou  p  to  finish  the  event.  This  is  divided  by  the  number  partiapatuig  to  give 
the  group  records 

Games 

Any  game  or  athletic  event  adaptable  to  this  plan  as  outlined  above  may 
be  used.  The  following 
are  suggested  as  typical 
but  they  in  no  way  limit 
the  possibilities  of  group 
athletics. 

I.  Basket-Bali  Throw. 
An  ordinary  basket  ball  is 
used  in  this  event.  The 
girls  shall  throw  in  rapid 
succession,  each  girl  hav- 
ing three  trials,  and  her 
best  throw  is  taken  as  her 
record.  In  case  the  ball 
strikes  some  obstacle  be- 
fore touching  the  ground, 
another  trial  shall  be  al- 
lowed. A  six-foot  circle, 
with  a  heav>'  line  across 
its  center,  shall  be  drawn 
at  one  end  of  the  throwing 
space.  The  thrower  toes  this  line  and  in  completing  her  throw  shall  not  fall 
or  step  forward  out  of  the  drcle:  if  she  does  bet  throw  shall  not  count  ^Ecept 
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that  It  shall  be  considered  as  one  <rf  the  three  trials  allowed.  The  throw  shall 
be  measured  from  the  first  point  where  the  ball  touched  the  ground  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  circle.  The  group  record  is  found  by  dividing  the  totel 
of  the  individual  records  by  the  number  participating. 

II.  All-Up  Relay.  The 

froup  shall  line  up  in  single 
le  back  of  the  starting 
line.  At  a  distance  (m 
twenty  yards  from  the 
starting  line  there  shall  be 
two  circles,  three  feet  in 
diameter,  side  by  side,  and 
tangent  to  each  other. 
In  one  of  these  shall  stand 
three  Indian  clubs.  (Bot- 
tles of  the  right  shape  or 
light  weight  bowling  pins 
may  be  also  used.)  The 
start  shall  be  made  by  one 
of  the  group,  who  shall 
run  forward  and  using  one 
hand  only  shall  transfer 
the  clubs  one  at  a  time  to 
the  other  circle.  When 
this  is  done  she  shall  call 


All-Up  Mas 


}  runnmg  back  touch  off  the  girl  standing  first  in  the  line.  Should 

a  club  fall  after  a  player  has  transferred  it,  she  shall  return  and  set  it  up  again 
before  touchmg  off  the  next  runner.  The  player  who  has  just  run,  having 
completed  her  part  of  the  race,  shall  leave  the  running  space  and  not  line  up 
again  with  the  runners.  This  play  shall  be  repeated  by  each  gu-1  in  the  erouo 
until  all  have  run.  The  last  girl  shall  finish  in  a  dash  over  the  line.  The 
time  elapsed  divided  by  the  number  taking  part  is  the  group  recoid. 

III.  Shuttle  Relay.  In 
the  Shuttle  Relay  the 
group  shall  be  divided  as 
nearly  as  possible  into  two 
equal  sections.  Each  sec- 
tion shall  line  up  back  of 
the  starting  lines  which 
shall  be  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  running  space.  The 
running  space  should  be 
forty  yards.  At  the  sig- 
nal "go"  the  girl  standing 
at  the  head  of  one  line 
shall  run  forward  and 
touch  off  the  girl  at  the 
head  of  the  opposite  line, 
who  shall  run  forward  to 
the  first  line  and  touch  off 
the  next  runner,  the  game 
IH-oceeding  in  this  manner 
until  all  the  girls  have  run 


Shntfle  Relay 


The  last  runner  shall  dash  forward  over  the  finish  line.  Each  girl  after  touch- 
ing off  the  next  one  shall  have  finished  her  part  of  the  race,  and  shall  quickly 
leave  the  runnmg  space  and  stay  out  of  the  way  of  the  remaining  runners. 
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She  shall  not  line  up  again  with  the  runners.  The  time  elapsed  divided  by  the 
total  number  in  the  group  is  the  record. 

IV.  Folk  Dancing.  Al- 
though folk  dancing  is  un- 
like the  games  mentioned 
above  it  is  such  good  exer- 
dse  and  such  a  pleasant 
recreation  that  it  is  used  in 
group  competition.  Any 
teacher  or  group  leader 
can  with  care  and  patience 
teach  the  simpler  folk 
dances  to  the  girls  by  the 
use  of  a  good  folk  dance 
book  in  which  the  steps 
are  described.  Music  can 
be  furnished  by  a  victrola 
or  phonc^raph.  Special 
records  have  been  made  of 
the  folk  dance  music.  A 
board  of  judges  decides  the 
winners.  The  dancing  is 
judged,  for  the  group  as  a 
unitt  on  the  following  basis: 

Memory  25  points 

Grace  25  points 

Spirit  25  points 

General  effect  25  points 

Total  100  points 

The  play  element  in  folk  dancing  should  be  emphasized  as  much  as  possible. 

V.  Hoop  Race.  The  group  is  lined  up  five  yards  back  of  the  starting  line. 
At  a  distance  of  twenty  yards  from  the  starting  line  an  Indian  club  shall  be 
placed.  At  the  signal  *'go"  the  first  girl  shall  start  rolling  the  hoop  toward 
the  Indian  club.  She  must  roll  the  hoop  around  the  Indian  club  and  back  to 
the  starting  line  which  thus  becomes  also  the  finishing  line.  If  the  runner 
knocks  over  the  Indian  club,  she  must  replace  it  before  proceeding  further. 
Upon  crossing  the  finish  line  she  shall  pass  the  hoop  to  the  next  girl  who  re- 
peats the  process.  The  succeeding  runner  shall  not  start  until  the  preceding 
runner  has  crossed  the  line.  The  hoop  must  at  all  times  be  rolled,  not  earned 
in  the  hand.  The  last  runner  completes  the  race  when  she  has  crossed  the 
fini^  line  with  the  hoop.  The  time  elapsed  from  the  signal  "go"  until  the 
last  gu-1  crosses  the  finish  Uae  divided  by  the  number  oi  participants  gives  the 
group  reocmL 


FolkPandng 


Suitable  AcTivmES 

The  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of 
New  York  City  issues  a  handbook  of  its  work  in  which  the  plan  of 
organization  and  procedure  is  described.  The  following  quota- 
tions indicate  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  matter  is  handled 
and  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  solving  the  problem  of  suit- 
able athletic  activities  for  girls. 

The  problems  involved  in  girls'  athletics  were  much  more  diffi- 
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that  it  shall  be  considered  as  one  of  the  three  trials  allowed.  The  throw  shall 
be  measured  from  the  first  point  where  the  ball  touched  the  ground  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  circle.  The  group  record  is  found  by  dividing  the  total 
of  the  individual  records  by  the  number  participating. 

II.  AIl-Up  Relay.  The 
group  shall  line  up  in  single 
file  back  of  the  starting 
line.  At  a  distance  of 
twenty  yards  from  the 
starting  hne  there  shall  be 
two  circles,  three  feet  in 
diameter,  side  by  side,  and 
tangent  to  each  other. 
In  one  of  these  shall  stand 
three  Indian  clubs.  (Bot- 
tles of  the  right  shape  or 
light  weight  bowling  pins 
may  be  also  used.)  The 
start  shall  be  made  by  one 
of  the  group,  who  shall 
run  forward  and  using  one 
hand  only  shall  transfer 
the  clubs  one  at  a  time  to 
the  other  circle.  When 
this  is  done  she  shall  call 


AU-Up  Relay 


"All  Up  "  and  running  back  touch  off  the  girl  standing  first  in  the  line.  Should 

a  club  fall  after  a  player  has  transferred  it,  she  shall  return  and  set  it  up  again 
before  touching  off  the  next  runner.  The  player  who  has  just  run,  having 
completed  her  part  of  the  race,  shall  leave  the  running  space  and  not  line  up 
l^ain  with  the  runners.  This  play  shall  be  repeated  by  each  girl  in  the  group 
until  all  have  run.  The  last  girl  shall  finish  in  a  dash  over  the  line.  The 
time  elapsed  divided  by  the  number  taking  part  is  the  group  record. 

III.  Shuttle  Relay.  In 
the  Shuttle  Relay  the 
group  shall  be  divided  as 
nearly  as  possible  into  two 
equal  sections.  Each  sec- 
tion shall  line  up  back  of 
the  starting  lines  which 
shall  be  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  running  space.  The 
running  space  should  be 
forty  yards.  At  the  sig- 
nal "go"  the  girl  standing 
at  the  head  of  one  line 
shall  run  forward  and 
touch  off  the  girl  at  the 
head  of  the  opposite  line, 
who  shall  run  forward  to 
the  first  line  and  touch  off 
the  next  runner,  the  game 
proceeding  in  this  manner 
until  all  the  girls  have  run. 


Shmttte  Relay 


The  last  runner  shall  dash  forward  over  the  finish  line.  Each  girl  after  touch- 
ing off  the  next  one  shall  have  finished  her  part  of  the  race,  and  shall  quickly 
leave  the  running  space  and  stay  out  of  the  way  of  the  remaining  nmner«. 
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She  shall  not  line  up  again  with  the  runners.  The  time  elapsed  divided  by  the 
total  number  in  the  group  is  the  record. 

IV.  Folk  Dancing.  Al- 
though folk  dancing  is  un- 
like the  games  mentioned 
above  it  is  such  good  exer- 
cise and  such  a  pleasant 
recreation  that  it  is  used  in 
group  competition.  Any 
teacher  or  group  leader 
can  with  care  and  patience 
teach  the  simpler  folk 
dances  to  the  girls  by  the 
use  of  a  good  folk  dance 
book  in  which  the  steps 
are  described.  Music  can 
be  furnished  by  a  victrola 
or  phonograph.  Special 
records  have  been  made  of 
the  folk  dance  music.  A 
board  of  judges  decides  the 
winners.  The  dancing  is 
judged,  for  the  group  as  a 
unitt  on  the  following  ba^: 

Memory         25  pcmtts 

Grace  25  points 

Spirit  25  points 

General  effect  25  points 


Folk  Dancing 


Total  100  points 

The  play  elem^t  in  folk  dancing  should  be  emphasized  as  much  as  posdble. 

V.  Hoop  Race.  The  group  is  lined  up  five  yards  back  of  the  starting  hne. 
At  a  distance  of  twenty  yards  from  the  starting  hne  an  Indian  club  shall  be 
placed.  At  the  signal  "go"  the  first  girl  shall  start  rolling  the  hoop  toward 
the  Indian  club.  She  must  roll  the  hoop  around  the  Indian  club  and  back  to 
the  starting  line  which  thus  becomes  also  the  finishing  hne.  If  the  runner 
knocks  over  the  Indian  club,  she  must  replace  it  before  proceeding  further. 
Upon  crossing  the  finish  Kne  she  shall  pass  the  hoop  to  the  next  girl  who  re- 
p«tts  the  process.  The  succeeding  runner  shall  not  start  until  the  preceding 
runner  has  crossed  the  line.  The  hoop  must  at  all  times  be  rolled,  notcarned 
in  the  hand.  The  last  runner  completes  the  race  when  she  has  crossed  the 
finish  line  with  the  hoop.  The  time  elapsed  from  the  signal^  go  until  the 
last  girl  crosses  the  finish  line  divkled  by  the  number  of  participants  gives  the 
group  reccnxL 


Suitable  Activities 

The  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of 
New  York  City  issues  a  handbook  of  its  work  in  which  the  plan  of 
organization  and  procedure  is  described.  The  following  quota- 
tions indicate  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  matter  is  handled 
and  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  solving  the  problem  of  suit- 
able athletic  activities  for  girls. 

The  problems  involved  in  girls'  athletics  were  much  more  dim- 
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that  it  shall  be  considered  as  one  of  the  three  trials  allowed.  The  throw  shall 
be  measured  from  the  first  point  where  the  ball  touched  the  ground  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  circle.  The  group  record  is  found  by  dividing  the  total 
of  the  individual  records  by  the  number  participating. 

II.  All-Up  Relay.  The 
group  shall  line  up  in  single 
file  back  of  the  starting 
line.  At  a  distance  of 
twenty  yards  from  the 
starting  line  there  shall  be 
two  circles,  three  feet  in 
diameter,  side  by  side,  and 
tangent  to  each  other. 
In  one  of  these  shall  stand 
three  Indian  clubs.  (Bot- 
tles of  the  right  shape  or 
light  weight  bowling  pins 
may  be  also  used.)  The 
start  shall  be  made  by  one 
of  the  group,  who  shall 
run  forward  and  using  one 
hand  only  shall  transfer 
the  clubs  one  at  a  time  to 
the  other  drcle.  When 
this  is  done  she  shall  call 
All  Up  and  runnmg  back  touch  off  the  girl  standing  first  in  the  line.  Should 
a  club  fall  after  a  player  has  transferred  it,  she  shall  return  and  set  it  up  again 
before  touching  off  the  next  runner.  The  player  who  has  just  run,  having 
completed  her  part  of  the  race,  shall  leave  the  running  space  and  not  line  up 
again  with  the  runners.  This  play  shall  be  repeated  by  each  girl  in  the  group 
until  all  have  run.  The  last  girl  shall  finish  in  a  dash  over  the  line.  The 
time  elapsed  divided  by  the  number  taking  part  is  the  group  record* 

III.  Shuttle  Relay.  In 
the  Shuttle  Relay  the 
group  shall  be  divided  as 
nearly  as  possible  into  two 
equal  sections.  Each  sec- 
tion shall  line  up  back  of 
the  starting  lines  which 
shall  be  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  running  space.  The 
running  space  should  02 
forty  yards.  At  the  sig- 
nal "go"  the  girl  standing 
at  the  head  of  one  line 
shall  run  f  or  wa  rd  and 
touch  off  the  girl  at  the 
head  of  the  opposite  line, 
who  shall  run  forward  to 
the  first  line  and  touch  off 
the  next  runner,  the  game 
proceeding  in  this  manner 
until  all  the  girls  have  run. 
The  last  runner  shall  dash  forward  over  the  finish  line.  Each  girl  after  touch- 
ing off  the  next  one  shall  have  finished  her  part  of  the  race,  and  shall  quickly 
leave  the  running  space  and  stay  out  of  the  way  of  the  remaining  runners. 


All-Up  Rafaiy 
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She  shall  not  line  up  again  with  the  runn^s.  The  time  elapsed  divided  by  the 
total  number  in  the  group  is  the  record. 

IV.  Folk  Dancing.  Al- 
though folk  dancing  is  un- 
like the  games  mentioned 
above  it  is  such  good  exer- 
cise and  such  a  pleasant 
recreation  that  it  is  used  in 
group  competition.  Any 
teacher  or  group  leader 
can  with  care  and  patience 
teach  the  simpler  folk 
dances  to  the  girls  by  the 
use  of  a  good  folk  dance 
book  in  which  the  steps 
are  described.  Music  can 
be  furnished  by  a  victrola 
or  phonograph.  Special 
records  have  been  made  of 
the  folk  dance  music.  A 
board  of  judges  decides  the 
winners.  The  dancing  is 
judged,  for  the  group  as  a 
unitf  on  the  following  basis: 

Memory  25  points 

Grace  25  points 

Spirit  25  points 

General  effect  25  points 


Total  100  points 

The  play  element  in  folk  dancing  should  be  emphasized  as  much  as  possible, 
V.  Hoop  Race.  The  group  is  lined  up  five  yards  back  of  the  startmg  hne. 
At  a  distance  of  twenty  vards  from  the  starting  line  an  Indian  club  shall  be 
placed.  At  the  signal  *'go"  the  first  girl  shall  start  rolling  the  hoop  toward 
the  Indian  club.  She  must  roll  the  hoop  around  the  Indian  club  and  back  to 
the  starting  line  which  thus  becomes  also  the  finishing  line.  If  the  runner 
knocks  over  the  Indian  club,  she  must  replace  it  before  proceeding  further. 
Upon  crossing  the  finish  line  she  shall  pass  the  hoop  to  the  next  girl  who  re- 
peats the  process.  The  succeeding  runner  shall  not  start  until  the  preceding 
runner  has  crossed  the  line.  The  hoop  must  at  all  times  be  rolled,  not  carried 
in  the  hand.  The  last  runner  completes  the  race  when  she  has  crossed  the 
finish  line  with  the  hoop.  The  time  elapsed  from  the  signal  "go  until  the 
last  girl  crosses  the  finish  line  divided  by  the  number  of  participants  gives  the 
group  record. 

Suitable  Activities 

The  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League  of 
New  York  City  issues  a  handbook  of  its  work  in  which  the  plan  of 
organization  and  procedure  is  described.  The  following  quota- 
tions indicate  the  careful  manner  in  which  the  matter  is  handled 
and  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  solving  the  problem  of  suit- 
able athletic  activities  for  girls. 

The  problems  involved  in  girls'  athletics  were  much  more  difti- 
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cult  than  those  in  the  boys'  athletics,  the  athletics  of  men  and 
boys  being  established  through  a  long  history  of  evolution,  while 
gu-ls  athletics  was  a  new  subject,  which  if  necessary  had  to  be 
largely  experimental. 

TTie  fundamental  policies  adopted  by  the  Girls'  Branch  were 
and  are: 

Athletics  for  all  the  girls. 

Athletics  within  the  school  and  no  inter-school  competition. 

Athletic  events  in  which  teams  (not  individual  girls)  compete. 

Athletics  chosen  and  practiced  with  regard  to  their  suitability 
for  girls  and  not  merely  an  imitation  of  boys'  athletics. 

The  Girls'  Branch  of  the  Public  Schools  Athletic  League 
encourages  after-school  athletics  for  girls  by: 

1.  Offering  pins  and  trophies  for  certain  events. 

2.  Conducting  free  instruction  classes  in  those  events  for  grade 
teachers  who  volunteer  their  services  for  the  after-school  athletics. 

3.  Assisting  to  organize  athletic  clubs. 

4.  Supplying  instructors,  coaches  and  assistants  where  the 

board  of  education  is  unable  to  do  so. 

5.  Trying  to  secure  enlarged  facilities  fcM*  outdocn-  exercise  for 

girls. 

The  Girls'  Branch  is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  further 
the  use  of  folk  dancing  as  a  form  of  play  for  the  benefit  and 
pleasure  of  the  children  themselves,  and  is  opposed  to  its  use  for 
exhibition  purposes.  The  park  f6tes  are  arranged  as  great  play 
days,  with  the  children  in  great  numbers  from  many  schools, 
dotted  in  groups  over  the  great  meadows  of  15  acres  or  more, 
which  are  roped  off  and  kept  clear  for  the  children  only.  In  this 
way  the  individual  children  are  lost  to  view  in  the  great  throng, 
and  the  exhibition  element  is  eliminated,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  sight  of  acres  of  happy  girls,  all  dancing  at  the  same  time,  is  a 
more  stirring  and  beautiful  one  than  can  be  easily  described. 

If  we  are  really  to  have  athletics  for  girb  generally  we  must 
settle  at  least  the  following  points: 

1.  What  exercises  are  likely  to  be  injurious  internally  to 
matured  girls? 

2.  What  exercises  are  mechanically  suited  to  the  build  of  the 
average  girl? 

3.  What  are  suited  to  her  muscular  strength  and  endurance 

4.  What  will  contribute  to  her  health  and  vitality  and  help 
to  fit  her  for  a  normal  woman's  life? 

5.  What  form  of  physical  activity  comes  nearest  to  containing 
for  her  the  primitive  appeal  that  athletics  in  the  accepted  sense 
holds  for  boys?  , 

Wide  inquiry  among  those  who  have  had  extensive  experience 
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with  physical  training  for  girls  shows  that  athletic  activities  for 
girls  fall  into  the  following  groups: 


For  mature  girls 

I.  Condemned 

Broad  jump 
High  jump  (in  competi- 
tion) 

Pole  vaulting 

3.  Doubtful 

High  jump 

Running  more  than  lOO 
yards  (in  competition) 

3.  Safe  3- 
Archery 
Ball  throwing 
Basket-ball  (women's 

rules) 
Climbing 
Coasting 
Dandng 
Field  hockey 
Golf 

Horseback  riding  (cross 
and  side  saddle) 

Indoor  bs^ball 

Low  hurdles  (not  in  com- 
petition) 

Paddling 

Rowii^ 

Running  (not  in  competi- 
tion) 
Skating 
Skiii^ 

Snow-shoeing 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Walking 
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For  immature  girls 

1.  Condemned 
Pole  vaulting 
Running  more  than  lOO 

yards 
Weight  throwing 

2.  Doubtful 
Basket-ball 
Fieki  hockey 


Safe 

Archery 
Ball  throwing 
Broad  and  high  jump 

(not  in  competition) 
Climbing 
Dancing 

Horseback  riding  (cross 

saddle) 
Low  hurdles 

Paddling 
Rowing 

Running  (not  in  intense 
competition) 

Skating 
.  Swimming 
Tennis 
Walking 
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4.  Especially  beneficial  and  suit-    4.  Especially  beneficial  and 
able  suitable 

Climbing 
Dancing 

Jumping  (in  moderation) 
Running  (in  moderation) 
Skating 
Swimming 
Walking 

5.  Best  loved,  most  commonly 
practiced  and  with  greatest 
primitive  appeal 

Dancing  (greatest  unan- 
imity of  opinion  in  this  an- 
swer) 


Dancing 

Paddling 

Rowing 

Running 

Swimming 

Walking 
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Questionnaire  for  Elementary  Schocwl  CmLORSN 

Name  

Ag^  Grade  School.. . . 

I.  What  games  do  you  play?  


2.  Which  games  do  you  like  best? 


3.  Where  do  you  play? 


4.  How  often  do  you  go  to  the  moving  pictures? 


5.  What  kind  of  pictures  do  you  like  best? 


6.  Do  you  go  alone  or  with  some  one  else? 


7.  With  whom  do  you  go?  

8.  How  often  do  you  go  to  the  moving  pictures  or  theatre  out- 

side  of  Ipswich?  

9.  Where?  

10.  During  the  past  year,  how  many  parties  have  you  had  at 

your  home?  

11.  Can  you  swim?  

12.  WhCTe  do  you  go  swimming?  


13.  What  did  you  do  for  fun  last  Friday  and  Saturday? 
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Questionnaire  for  High  School  Students 

1.  In  what  branches  of  Athletics  and  Physical  Training  are  you 
engaged?  

2.  How  many  hours  a  week  do  you  devote  to  such  activities? 


3.  Name  the  places  in  which  you  practice  and  distance  from 
your  home  


4.  Since  school  opened  in  the  fall: 

a  How  many  times  have  you  been  to  the  Moving  Picture 
Show?  

b  How  many  times  have  you  attended  with  some  member  of 
the  family?  

c  Alone,  or  with  some  person  not  a  member  of  your  family? 

d  How  many  dances  have  you  attended  in  a  private  house?  

 In  a  hall?  

e  How  many  church  entertainments  have  you  attended?..,.  

5.  During  the  past  year  how  many  parties  for  young  people  have 
been  held  in  your  house?  

6.  During  the  past  year  how  many  times  have  you  been  to  a 
moving  picture  show  outside  of  Ipswich?  

7.  Where?  

8.  What  suggestions  can  you  make  fw  improving  the  athletic 
and  social  life  of  the  High  School?  
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Questionnaire  for  Churches 

Church  

Pastor  

What  clubs,  societies,  or  special  organizations  have  you  in  your 

church  for  young  people?  


How  often  do  these  clubs  meet  and  what  is  their  member^p 

and  average  attendance?  

What  picnics  and  outings  are  provided?  


Has  the  church  any  musical  organizations  beside  the  choir? 

Does  your  Sunday  School  or  any  other  church  department  give 
any  attention  to  providing  athletics  for  the  boys  and  men?  

What  socials,  dramatics  and  entertaiiunents  are  provided  and 
how  many  per  year?  

Is  your  church  equipped  with  halls  or  rooms  for  any  of  the  above 

purpOvSes?  

Have  you  plans  under  way  or  in  prospect  for  providing  any  of 
these  opportunities  for  wholesome  recreation?  

Have  you  any  suggestions  for  improving  the  recreational  life  of 
Ipswich?  


Thank  you. 
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Questionnaire  for  Clubs 

Number  of  people  reached  by  your  club?  

Week  Month  Year  

What  percentage  of  the  recreational  life  of  those  reached  is 

furnished  by  you?  

(By  this,  I  mean,  what  part  do  you  actually  play  in  giving  to  the 
groups  their  entertainment?  For  instance:  Five  hundred  people 
may  attend  an  entertainment  given  by  your  organization  once  a 
month,  and  yet  it  would  not  mean  as  much  as  another  organiza- 
tion which  would  provide  social  entertainment  for  its  members 
two  or  three  times  a  week.) 

What  kind  of  recreation  do  you  have  in  your  club?....  


Number  and  kind  of  entertainments  you  have  given  during  the 
past  year?  


Total  attendance:  Men  Women  Boys  Girls  

Do  you  have  recreational  club  rooms  and  if  so  are  they  widely 

used?  

Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  making  use 

of  same  per  week?  Month  Year  

Thank  you. 
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Reaeation,  Russell  Sage  Foundation 

As  the  prices  indicate,  these  pamphlets  are  not  sold  for  profit. 
The  small  charge  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  meet  the 
cost  of  printing  and  postage,  thus  enabling  the  Department  to 
put  out  a  larger  number  of  publications  than  it  otherwise  could 
with  its  allotted  f  imds. 

No.  Price 
Rec.  114.  Celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  by  Means  of 

Pageantry.  Langdon.   55  PP  ^5 

Rec.  125.  How  to  Start  Social  Centers.    Perry.   28  pp  10 

Rec.  139.  Independence  Day  Legislation  and  Celebration 

Suggestions.   Hanmer.   36  pp   .10 

Rec.  135.  The  Social  Centers  of  1912-13-  Perry.  8  pp.  ...  .05 
Rec.  136.  Sources  of  Information  on  Recreation,  Hamner 

and  Knight.    27  pp  10 

Rec.  137.  The  Real  Snag  in  Social  Center  Extension.  Perry. 

8  pp  05 

Rec.  138.  The  High  School  as  a  Social  Center.   Perry.  22 

pp  10 

Rec.  140.  Group  Athletics  for  Boys.    (Bulletin)  02 

Rec.  141.  Group  Athletics  for  Girls.    (Bulletin)   .02 

Rec.  142.  The  School  as  a  Factor  in  Neighborhood  Devel<q)- 

ment-    Perry.    8  pp   05 

Rec.,  143.  Recreation  in  Springfield,  lU.;  a  Section  of  the 

Springfield  Survey.   Hanmer  and  Perry.  142 

pp  *5 


INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


PLAY  AND  RECREATION  IN  A  TOWN  OF  6OOO 


Questionnaire  for  Clubs 

Number  of  people  reached  by  your  club?  

Week  Month  Year  

What  percent£^e  of  the  recreation^  life  of  those  reached  is 

furnished  by  you?  

(By  this,  I  mean,  what  part  do  you  actually  play  in  giving  to  the 
groups  their  entertainment?  For  instance:  Five  hundred  people 
may  attend  an  entertainment  given  by  your  organization  once  a 
month,  and  yet  it  would  not  mean  as  much  as  another  organiza- 
tion which  would  provide  social  entertainment  for  its  members 
two  or  three  times  a  week.) 

What  kind  of  recreation  do  you  have  in  your  club?.,..  


Number  and  kind  of  entertainments  you  have  given  during  the 
past  year?  


Total  attendance:  Men  Women  Boys  Girls  

Do  you  have  recreational  club  rooms  and  if  so  are  they  widely 

used?  

Can  you  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  people  making  use 

of  same  per  week?  Month  Year  

Thank  you. 
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As  the  prices  indicate,  these  pamphletB  are  not  sold  for  pro&L 
The  small  charge  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  meet  the 
cost  of  printing  and  postage,  thus  enabling  the  Department  to 
put  out  a  larger  number  oi  publicaticms  tiian  it  otherwise  could 
with  its  allotted  funds. 

No.  Price 
Rec.  114.  Celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  by  Means  of 

Pageantry.  Langdon.    55  pp  15 

Rec.  125.  How  to  Start  Social  Centers.    Perry.    28  pp  10 

Rec.  129.  Independ^ce  Day  L^^^ticm  and  Celebratii 

Suggestions.   Hanmer.   36  pp  10 

Rec.  135.  The  Social  Centers  of  1912-13.    Perry.    8  pp  05 

Rec.  136.  Sources  of  Information  on  Recreation,  Hanmer 

and  Knight.   27  pp   10 

Rec.  137.  The  Real  Snag  in  Soda!  Center  Eactension.  Perry. 

8  pp   .05 

Rec.  138.  The  High  School  as  a  Social  Center.    Perry.  22 

pp  10 

Rec.  140.  Group  Athletics  for  &o3rs.   (Bulletin)   .02 

Rec.  141.  Group  Athletics  for  Girls.    (Bulletin)    .02 

Rec.  142.  The  School  as  a  Factor  in  Neighborhood  Develop- 
ment.   Perry.   8  pp    05 

Rec..  143.  Recreation  in  Spri^;field,  lU.;  a  Section  of  the 

Springfield  Survey.   Hanmer  and  F&nry.  142 

PP  »5 
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